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THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


oR= 
THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE CITIZENSHIP 




















By Four Great Negro Writers: 


J. W. GIBSON BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
W. H. CROGMAN FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


732 PAGES, 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. SIZE 6x94 INCHES 


In Silk Cloth, S di Red 
oan Gold Ink a saberoens “$1.95 








Herein is a charming and eloquent story of the enslavement of a wild and 
primitive people by the white man, the awakening of the American conscience, the 
Emancipation and the marvellous rise of a homeless and ignorant race to the 
highest heights of American citizenship—all within forty*years after their emanci- 
pation. It is a book that stirs the blood and quickens the determination. 

The statistics in it are the latest and most reliable available. In this day and 
time when everybody is discussing the Race Problem this is the book to have near 
by. This is a book which cannot be bought at the book stores. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents are making big money handling this book. . Write for our special 
terms. 


Remember the price is only $1.95 for a book of 732 pages with 150 beautiful 
illustrations. 
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REMARKABLE ! 
Over 400 Per Cent in Profits. 


Do You Want to Better Your Condition? Is it Your 
Aim to Make Your Future Better Than Your Past? 
If You are Not Satisfied with Your Income, Position 
or Condition, Read This: f 


VER 400% CLEAR PROFIT made by the first investors in the stock of the METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY. You could have been one. This Company has been 
8 favorite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corporation, 
with the price of stock within the reach of the smallest investor. Because stockholders’ money was 
invested largely in Real Estate, thus giving them abso- 
lute security for, their money Because it has assisted 
many worthy people in getting decent homes and 
many organizations in getting halls. Because the 
increased Operations have caused the stock to advance 
ste dily from $5. per share to five times that sum, or 
$25. per share. hus, those who purchased the first 
$100 worth of stock have made in profits 500%, besides 
7% @ vear in dividends for the past five years. 

The Capital Stock has been increased to one million, 
(1,000,000), and the ever enlarging scope of the Com- 
pany’s operations, and the increased assets, will force 
the value of stock. up to one hundred ($100) per 
share in the near future. ; 

What are the figures in the case? 

The METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY 
COMPANY has nearly 7,000 stockholders, in 21 states, 
has bondholders of $50,000 ten year bonds, that pay 
6% interest semi-annually, and mature in 1915; 
over 17,500 policv holders: owns over $150,000 in 
first mortgages on improved real estate; is doing a 
banking business in the State of Georgia; has a large 
grocery store in Plainfield, N. J., a large department 
store in Baltimore, Md., and will open during the latter 

art of the summer, 1907, in the City of New York, the 
argest department store in the world operated by 

Negroes; is erecting buildings from $500 residences up 
to $1,7000 apartment houses; is employing over 1,000 men ‘and women as agents, superintendents, 
managers, stenographers, bookkeepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and cashiers. What do these 
figures stand for, if they don’t mean that the METROPOLITAN is the most progressive, most sub- 
stantial, most helpful, and in short, the leading Company among the Negroes in the United States? 














Stock is now selling for $20. per share, and will soon go to $25. Will you buy 
now, and make $5. on each share, or do you prefer to wait, and pay $25. per share ? 


For Further Information Address : 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Cor. 46th St. and Eighth Ave., New York 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
N. J. CHARLESTON, S. C. COLUMBIA PA. 


aN MASS. — NEWARK. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Howard University School of Medicine 


1867-1907 


Rev. Wilber P. Thirkield, D. D., Pres. 


Robert Reyburn, M. D., Dean. 


The Fortieth Annual Session will begin October 1, 1907 and continue eight months. 


Four Sears’ Graded Course in Medicine 

Three Sears’ Graded Course in Dental Surgery 

Three Sears’ Graded Course in Pharmacy 

An Optional Five- ear Course in Medicine is Offered 


Full corps of forty-five instructors. 


Well equipped laboratories. THE NEW 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL just completed at a cost of $500,000 offers unexcelled 


clinical facilities. 


__ The Second Session of the POST-GRADUATE SCHOOL AND POLYCLINIC 
will begin May 18, 1908 and continue six weeks for medical course and four weeks 


for Dental Course. 


This School is connected with a great University of Seven Departments; one 
thousand students and over one hundred professors. 
For further information or catalogue, write 


F. J. SHADD, M. D. Secretary, 


901 R Street, 


Washington, D. C. 











SPELMAN SEMINARY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








A CHRISTIAN HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Grounds spacious and beautiful. 

Equipment the finest in the south. 

Courses of study and instruction 
high grade. 

Terms, moderate. 

For further information apply to 





Miss Harriet E. Giles, 
President. 








Theological Department 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


Students received without regard to 
denomination. Courses in Theology 
and Bible Study for ministers and 
Christian workers of all kinds. Special 
attention to the peculiar moral and 
social conditions of the race. The 
rare privileges of the musical and lit- 
erary departments open to the theo- 
logical students. 

Write to the Dean, 


Rev. Geo. W. Henderson, D. D. 
929 18th Avenue, N. 


REV. J. G. MERRILL, D. D., 


President. 
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Galladega College 


Galladega, Alabama 


xe & Has Just Completed Forty Years of Successful History 3 





Geography—Less than one hundred miles from the center of the Negro population in the 
eso States. In an elevated, healthful, picturesque, and in many respects strategic, 
ocality. 

History—Founded in 1867. Charter confirmed by the Legislature of Alabama in 1889. More 
than 5,000 pupils enrolled since organization. : 31 instructors and officers. 

Resources— Buildings, Lands, Equipments, $220,000; Scholarships and Endowments, $167,- 
ooo; Bequests unpaid, $60,000. Total, $447,000. 

Alims—To train leaders for mental, spiritual and industrial activity; to present ideals for 
the home life; to develop a Christian citizenship. 

Departments—Theological, College, Normal, College Preparatory, School of English, Music, 
Agriculture, Carpentry, Forging, Mechanical Drawing, Printing, Domestic Science, Nurse 
training, Sewing. 

Pupils—Iin 1907, 613; Theological, 16; College, 32; College Preparatory, 57; Normal, 60; 
Music, 61; Night School, 27; Grammar, 156; Nursing, 15; Cassedy School, 268. 

Graduates—They are laboring in twenty-four states and territories, and in Africa, as pas- 
tors of churches, college and normal school instructors, school principals and teachers, 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, mechanics, farmers, business men and makers of homes. 

Needs—Contributions to the library and apparatus, to the endowment fund and for current 
expenses. 

Young people who are earnest and studious, and desirous of a liberal education, can find encouragement at Talladega 

College. Send for the last catalogue. 


Rew. Benjy. M. Nyce. Pres. -~- E.C. Silsby, Treas. 




















State University Hartshorn Memorial 
nna College 


Fall Term Begins September 3. 
(Onl iversity owned and trolled b lored 
men “and. offering standard courses in the “Three RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


arned Professions.”’ 








Instruction in the Aris, Sciences, ‘ 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, Med- For the Advanced Education of 
cine, Music and Business Young Women 
™ 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR GIRLS 
Chartered with full Collegiate and Univer- 
, sity Powers. Preparatory, Normal, Indus- 
Healthy and helpful influences. Modern trial, Biblical and College Courses. 
accommodations. Strong Faculty. Acade- 
my of high grade. A Normal Course 
which prepares for the professional schools 
or for teaching. , bo 
Appropriate Degrees for those complet- The safeguarding of the girls is not neg- 
ing comress beyond the Academy. lected. For Catalogues, Information and 
or catalogue address Application Blanks address 


oes Bk DIGGS, ere ny. | | LYMAN B. TEFFT, President 





“The Best Girls are not Imitation Boys”’ 
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Atlanta Baptist College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A School for Men and Boys 





Academic and Collegiate The Divinity School 
Opens October 2, 1907. Opens November |, 1907 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. | Full Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty 


For catalogues and all information write 


JOHN HOPE, Pres. Atlanta Baptist College 
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JATLANTA 
|JUNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
SAMPAIO. RRM 











REV. A. C. OSBORN, 
> - ££. 3 1 DB E- N 
College and Normal Courses. 
Each with.a Preparatory Course. 





Twenty-one Teachers. 667 Students last year. 
67 Ministerial Students. 45 of them p . 7 
Ordained or Licensed. An VUnsectarian Christian 
Institution 
COURSES: — 
Preparatory Superior Advantages in ~Industrial 
Aesdoutic Training, Music and Printing. Home 
Collegiate Lif d Traini 
Theological ife an raining. 
Forty-Eight Degrees Conferred May, 1907 For catalogue and Information, address 


NEXT SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1907 





Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D., 
Write the President for Information 

















President 
— - . e,e 
THE FANOUS minNORN TeLEScorE onan) Harmony and Musical Composition 
: > intiennd, meets every re- TAUGHT BY MAIL 

quirement. Untold value to r . 
missionaries, evangelists, Y. No one can compose, teach, nor succeed in any 
P. Societies, general church branch of the music art without a thorough and 
J wie ae be ge neo comprehensive knowledge of harmony and musi- 
Has pleased thousands, wili] | Cal composition. Begin today. Delay is danger- 
. please you. Send for illus-] | ous. he course is thoroughly interesting and 
trated catalogue and’ be convinced. alive. * The first month’s lessons will cost you 


| BILHORN BROS., 


152 Lake St., ett Til. 





nothing. Write for full particulars. Address 
°F ES oe J. HILLARY TAYLOR 
BRUNO’S EAST INDIAN HAIR POMADE lll D Street S. E. Washington, D.C. 


is king of all, for growing hair long, thick, soft, silken, 


glossy. Stops hai r falling. Stops dandruff. 25 and 50 A 
gents make $10 to $20 per week selling our household 
— abox. Address BRUNO MFG. CO., 235 Wash- specialties. Free illustrated catalogue of goods that sell. 


nm St., Boston Mass. rolina Supply Co. Box 275, Dept. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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FORD’S HAIR POMADE 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 
Makes the Hair Pliable, Soft and Easy to Comb 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 
I had typhoid fever and my hair all came out. With Sta I used only one bottle of your pomade and 


I used three bottles of your pomade and now my f gs »\ my aoe has — ange ge Pot has 
>» greatly improved. en I sta using 








hair is nine inches long and very thick and nice ‘ 1 : 
and straight. Most every one seeing how good this wonderful preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten inches 


your pomade did my hair, they too are anx- : L 
ious for it. My hairis an example toevery or more. 4 Yours truly, 
one. Yours respectfully, ELA BYE. 314 Southard St. MINNIE FOASTER. 
Colvert, Tex., Mch, 31, 1905. ene ee Ba hae, ee. 
I have used one bottle of your pomade tried any_ preparation so excellent for 
and my hair is now perfectly straight, / the —_. ~ hi = Mag revey gh- ay and 
.- was rather deadly but since lave been 
soft and black as silk. I will not be } using your hair pomade my hair has 
without it. RHODA EDWARDS. > turned black like it was when I was a 
i 4 girl and it has a lively, glossy color. 
Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. fs; V \ C. L. Roperts. 
Gentlemen: When I began using l } Atl ; 
y 0 bald I , tlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
your pomade my head was so bale : \ 3 Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
was ashamed of myself, but now my \ : made and have found it todo more than 
hair has grown three inches all over ~ SP it s —_ aes pa me cape ti 
> - ‘ =? _ ij nair ‘om a 1g out anc rea ing oO 
my head and I have been ee only eT al and cleans the sealp and makes the hair 
two months. IpA PRETER. soft, pliableand glossy. MaGG1e REND. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
J. Max Barber, Editor, The Voice. 


FORD'S HAIR POMADE, formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW.” so straightens Kinky 
or Curly Mair that it can be put Up in an any style desired consistent with its length, and is the only safe 
preparation known to us that makes inky or Curly Hair Straight. [ts use makes the most 
stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft pliable and easy to comb._ These results may be obtained 
from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The useof FORD’S HAIR POMADE 
removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking 
off. makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly rfumed and 
harmless, it is a toilet nece ssity for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD'S HAIR POMADE. formerly 
known as “( yzonize d Ox Marrow”’ has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the label, “OZONIZED 
OX MARROW.” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. Be sure to get Ford’s, as its use 

makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that FORD’S HAIR 
Pou ADE is put up only in 50¢, size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, 
Charles Ford, Prest. on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 5Oc. 
Sold by Gruggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can get it for you_from his 
jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 5@¢. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, or 2.50 for six 
bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges toall points inU. S. A. When ordering send postal 
or express money order, and mention name of this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


THE OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 


153 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, I11. Charl Ford Last 


(None genuine without my signature. Agents Wanted everywhere.) 








THE COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT - - - - RELIABLE - - - - EFFICIENT 
It recommends teachers and graduates for e line of instruction in the public school system and higher in- 
stitutions. Its orders come direct from Superintendents, Principals, Presidents and Boards. It operates ough- 
out the a South West and Middle West. Now is the time to register. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 
. W. REYNOLDS, Manager. Box 1273, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 











PATENT YOUR IDEAS The VOICE COMPANY is incorpor- 


Successful business enterprises are founded on patents. 


Patented inventions are the greatest source of coat ated under the laws of the State of 
My opinion of patentability free. Send for boo 

HERBERT SANDERS, Patent Attorney inois. Write for particulars. 
4069 Princeton Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. Illino P 
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THE NEWEST THING OUT! 


THE NEGRO 


In Revelation, in History and in Citizenship 


What the Race Has Done and Is Doing in Arms, 
Arts, Letters, the Pulpit, the Forum, the School, the 


Marts of Trade, and with those Mighty VWWeapons 
in the Battle of Life: The Shovel and the Hoe 


Rev. J. J. Pipkin 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


GEN. JOHN B. GORDON 


Former Major-General Confederate Army, United States Senator from Georgia, Ex-Governor of Georgia, 
died Commander United Confederate Veterans, Author ‘‘War Reminiscences,” Etc. 





iy N RECENT YEARS much has been written about the Negro—some of it fanciful, some 
I ill-considered, some malicious, and some utterly fallacious, misleading and dangerous., 

Through a generation of the most eventful times in the history of the world he has been 

“| under the necessity of making his own way in the presence of a strong, conquering race 

. which won its freedom and achieved its civilization in the struggle and conquest of thousands 

of years. We are at a sufficient distance from the War to pause and take stock of the colored 

man’s achievements. What use has he made ofthe liberty purchased at the price of so much 

precious blood? What progress has he made at solving the problem of himself and his future? 

What data has he furnished, in what he has done and learned and become, upon which a 

(| reliable opinion can be based concerning his future career? Has he moved forward or gone 

backward? Has he climbed or descended? Has he furnished grounds of hope for him, or 

reasons for despair of him? Where does he stand at the beginning of the Twentieth Century? In 

what direction is he looking, toward the stars or toward the earth ? 

This book is a record of the Negro’s doings. It is not a work of fine-spun theories on the race 
question, but is a summary of the actual accomplishments and attainments of the colored man. 

We have brought to our attention what the Negro has done as a farmer, as a mechanic, as a doctor, as a lawyer, 
as a teacher, as a literary man, as a poet, as a minister to foreign countries, as a preacher, and as a president and organizer 
of great industrial colleges. 

This book is a cloth and paper edition of a Negro’s World’s Fair and the illustrations make a splendid portrait 
gallery of the illustrious men of the race. z 


PRICE LOW. Bound in elegant and extra durable cloth, ink and gold sides and back, plain edges, $2.00 


Bound in half-Russia, antique and gold sides and back, marbled edges, $2e7SS._ A half million copies w1!] be 
sold this year. 


AGENTS WANTED. we must have 2,000 hustlers to sell this book. Now is the best time of the year 


to sell books. Do you want special territory? Write for special terms. Send 30 cents for elaborate canvassing outfit 
and prospectus. ADDRESS 


The Voice Company 


Room 549 415 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TABOO 
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Harry Foster Dean 
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THE VOICE is an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the unraveling of the world’s ethic, ethnic snarl, and is published for 
people who believe that there is virtue neither in colof nor the lack of it. 
PRICE.—The subscription price is One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Ten cents a copy. This includes postage in the United 


States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada and Mexico. 


add 36 cents for postage. 


For all other countries 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notification of change in address must be in our office by the 20th of the month preceding date of 


publication in order to be effective for the following issue. 


Both the old and new address must be given. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Send money only by draft, registered letter or money order. We will not be responsible for the loss of cur- 


rency or stamps unless the letter is registered. 
ADVERTISING RATES may be secured for the asking. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We can employ 10,000 hustling young men and women to-morrow. 


Send roc for terms and outfit. 


MANUSCRIPT will not be acknowledged by the publisher unless accompanied by a return envelope stamped and addressed. It 
is advisable that articles sent to the editor should be typewritten. 


THE VOICE COMPANY, 


LETTERS should be addressed: 


Entered as second-class matter, November 9, 1906. 


415 Dearborn St., Cuicaco, ILL. 





The Prima Donna and the Pickaninny 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw Singing‘to a Little Colored Boy. See page 292 
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The Good Old Summer Time 


We have waited long to say it—we had to 
—but at last the genuine article has arrived 
and we can declare without fear of contradic- 
tion that we are in the midst of “the good old 
Summer time.’ We have had no Spring. 
Somebcdy forgot his business and allowed the 
North and East winds to play havoc with the 
season. Winter held spitefully and _persist- 
ently on up until June. But finally the forces 
of Summer triumphed. Winter retreated 
showing his teeth as he went and muttering 
dire threats. 

In these vital days of Summer when the 
heat of the sun dazzles and shakes above the 
fields there is a great longing for “the shade 
of the old apple tree,” the spicy gales on the 
lake or the deep, cool hushfof the forest. Al- 
ready the sickle has been thrust in and we see 
no longer the golden shimmer of the bearded 
wheat. The sheaves have been gathered and 
the fields resown. Only a month from now 
and every body, from the merchant prince to 
the hired man on the farm, will be vacating. 
Vacation is a good thing to take. We need 
the relaxation—all of us—and in the long 
run the man who does not get it suffers. 

Business suffered severely this year because 
of the late winter; crops are behind and mon- 
ey is scarce; but all the same, hurrah for the 
good old summer time! 


Old Man Grouch-on-the-Race 
Question 


Pardon the diction, but we don’t like the 
man with a grouch on. There is some sun- 
shine in the world even for the poor Negro. 
We see the clouds too, Mr. Grouch. At 
times they are very dark and _ threatening. 
The bosom of the heavens is fringed with the 
hissing ‘lightnings of race-hate and we hear 
the thunderous mutterings of the mob in the 
land. Sometimes the starm breaks fiercely 
upon a city and leaves wreck and ruin in its 
pathway. But does the cloud never blow 
over? Does the sunshine never break over the 
hills and chase away the fogs? Sure! As 
the purple fogs roll away there are still God’s 
fine, shady forests, His rivers that run joy- 
ously to the sea and His blue mountains that 
press majestically against the sky. 

Frankly, we are not in sympathy with the 
calamity howler, the man who never sees 
anything hopeful on the unfortunate race con- 
troversy in America. There are too many 
broad and liberal white people in America to 
permit the narrow program of a few Southern 
demagogues to prevail. There are too 
many liberal Negroes who are solving their 
own problem by their own industry and ipteg- 
rity of character. The liberal whites and the 
liberal blacks are in sympathy with each other, 
and tho the fool-killer is woefully behind in 
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his work, the day will come when the Varda- 
mans, Dixons and Tillmans will be fewer. 
They are passing away. Mark you, we 
believe in agitation. We believe in un- 
abated protest against Jim-crowism, dis- 
franchisement and lynch law, the _ bas- 
tard offspring of the Ku Klux Klan. We 
will never like peonage, can never advocate 
class in education or in citizenship in Amer- 
ica. But we also believe in acknowledging 
the kindness of our friends, in encouraging 
them in their altruistic efforts, i in co-operating 
with everybody who is going our way, in see- 
ing the Sun when it does shine. And some- 
times we insist on generating a little sunshine 
of our own and scattering it abroad. Hon- 
estly, Mr. Grouch, if you would rise to a 
higher, broader, more liberal plane yourself, 
your conception of life and of social progress 
would be more optimistic. 





The Nation's Birthday 


Tolstoy once remarked that “the ideals of 
the American people perished in a single gen- 
eration.” At times it does seem as if Tol- 
stoy was right. As Lincoln once so sadly and 
solemnly declared, great multitudes from 
every quarter of the globe are looking towards 
this land as “the last best hope of earth.” 
Here we are supposed to have equality of op- 
portunity. This land was colonized as an 
asylum for the oppressed. Hitherward flock- 
ed the sons of all nations to enjoy the rights 
of freedom. They wanted those “certain in- 
alienable rights” vouchsafed by our charter, 
the Declaration of Independence. 

But while this land waxed mighty among 
the nations there was ever and always a 
strange feeling of uneasiness in the hearts of 
the people. Men’s consciences troubled them. 
When the nation tried to be happy and to 
celebrate her birthday joyously, a tremor of 


sadness crept into the occasion. At the ban- 
quet board there was ever the grinning 
death’s-head. It was Slavery. A_ nation 


which proclaimed abroad the essential equal- 
ity of all mankind could not be at peace with 
itself while such a hideous inconsistency re- 
mained. And so, brave and true men arose 
and smote the infamous thing hip and thigh 
and chased it from the land. 

‘And then, in the fundamental law of the 
land, there was incorporated those amend- 
ments which wiped out the distinction of color 
as a bar to American citizenship. This nation 
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registered a vow in Heaven never again to 
tolerate anything like Slavery. We have 
traveled. far. At first the Declaration of In- 


dependence applied to white men only, altho 
it said “all men.” Now it really applies to 
all men. ‘Towards this ideal the world has 


been traveling for many ages. It seemed like 
a mirage. Now, at least theoretically, we 
have come up with it. 

Shall we recede from it? Must the flag 
be hauled down? Must we sit silently by 
and see the Constitution whittled down to an 
instrument that guarantees citizenship to the 
bleached-faced man only? This nation will 
not surrender the high ground it has taken. 
It may be that some distinguished Southern 
grandson, occupying the White House tem- 
porarily and largely by accident, may advise 
us on Memorial Day that there is no differ- 
ence between the men who fought to save 
and free a nation and the men who fought to 
disrupt it. “That grandson may receive the 
faithful guards of the “Lost Cause” in rebel 
uniform and flying the rebel flag, fresh from 
the dedication of a monument to their rebel 
chief. -That will not alter the fact that slav- 
ery lost and freedom won, that slavery was 
hell and freedom heaven as compared to it, 
and that those who fought for the good will 
forever deserve more reverence and honor 
than those who fought for the bad. Tolstoy 
was wrong, tho there are men in high places 
who, by their catering to Southern vanity, 
give emphasis to what he said. The seed of 
that fine ideal of “liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity” has been sown deep in the American 
heart and cannot be lightly uprooted by a few 
egotistic adventurers. 





The Southern Situation 


Occasionally there are signs of progress in 
liberality and toleration on the Race Problem 
in the South. If the people of the South can 
ever halt long enough to listen to the voice 
of reason and justice, it will be the doom of 
their absurdly narrow view of the Negro. 
We have waited long enough to be convinced 
that Ex-Governor W. J. Northern, of Geor- 
gia, is sincere in his reform movement as far 
as it goes. He has been organizing the State 
into Civic leagues, the object of which is to 
stop rapes and mobs. As a result of his canvass 
of the state, Mr. Northern is convinced that 
the races cordially hate each other in the 
South. He pleads for a closer union and a 
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better understanding. He sounds a _ very 
timely alarm in the following words: 

“Many are trying to belittle this Negro ques- 
tion, and say it would be better not to agitate it. 
It is greater than all the other problems combined, 
and should have every Southern man’s attention. 
Just now we are lapsing into barbarism, and our 
civilization is slipping from us. Something must 
be done. * * * We shall never settle this ques- 
tion until we give absolute justice to the Negro. 
We are not now doing justice to the Negro in 
Georgia.” 

That rings true. If that statement was 
not hedged with qualifying statements which 
follow, we should be ready to say that at 
last a true statesman has sprung from the soil 
of Georgia. But last year Georgia elected a 
vile demagogue as her next Governor. Be- 
fore that time she had had a colorless, jejune 
machine tool as her chief executive. Hoke 
Smith was elected by playing on race preju- 
dice, by lashing white Georgia into an evil 
mood towards the Negro. One would think 
that Mr. Northern would oppose Smith’s 
scheme of ballot-box knavery. He proposes to 


-disfranchise the Negroes of Georgia without 


disfranchising a single white man. When 
asked for his attitude on disfranchisement, 
Mr. Northern states that he does not care 
which way Smith’s proposition goes. He 
wants to give “absolute justice to the Negro,” 
and he wants to stop lynchings. Yet he is 
not interested in the question of Negro dis- 
franchisement. He will never stop lynchings 
that way. Any people who may be imposed 
upon with impunity will be imposed upon. 
Certainly, “absolute justice” cannot be given 
the Negro if he is to be deprived of his vote 
because of his color. No consistent scheme 
of democracy can include all white men in 
Georgia as voters and exclude ‘all black men. 
The fabric so stitched together cannot stand 
and the true Southern reformer must advo- 
cate equality of opportunity and individual 
efficiency as the guiding principles of a just 
state. 


A broader stand was taken on June 14 at 
Louisville, by Henry Watterson, editor of 
the Louisville Courier Journal. He was 
speaking at the commencement of the Eck- 
stein-Norton Institution, a colored school in 
Louisville. He declared: “I want nothing 
for myself or my children which I am not 
willing to give you and your children.” That 
is the proper stand to take. Compromises and 
half-measures will not do. Treat the Negro 
as an American citizen. 


In Montgomery, Ala., a judge whose name 
was not given in the dispatch, rendered a de- 
cision annulling the separate street car laws 
of the city on the ground that they imposed 
a hardship on the company. The Farmers’ 
Union, of Georgia, went on record as being 
opposed to Hoke Simth’s immigration scheme. 
This union is said to represent 80,000 white 
farmers. The convention praised Negro la- 
bor and declared that they preferred it to 
foreign immigrants. This is just what we 
have contended all along. The South has 
the best set of laborers in the world, if it 
can only appreciate that fact. 

There is still a very dark side to the prob- 
lem. In Georgia and the South there are 
crimes continually committed which would 
besmirch the already unsavory reputation of 
the Congo. At Reidsville, Georgia, the lat- 
ter part of May a mob surrounded the house 
of one Sim Padgett. Padgett had committed 
no crime and did not see why armed white 
men should surround his home and’ threaten 
the life of himself and family. It was rumor- 
ed that a white woman had been assaulted, 
that the Negro who committed the crime was 
in Padgett’s home, and the mob had come to 
demand that the suspected Negro be delivered 
to them to lynch. Padgett opened fire on 
them, killing one mob member and seriously 
wounding two other.. The fire was returned 
by the mob and Padgett and a ten-year-old 
daughter of his were killed. The two other 
girls were wounded as well as two of Pad- 
gett’s sons, who were young men. When the 
mob’s ammunition was exhausted they re- 
tired for a new supply and reinforcements. 
Pretty soon 500 men were on the scene, armed 
with rifles, pistols and shotguns. Padgett’s 
wife and one of the wounded boys were tak- 
en from some officers, made to run and were 
shot down by the mob. Never have Apache 
Indians shown such a fierce degreee of fiend- 
ishness. More than 500 white people, includ- 
ing the sheriff and his officers, witnessed this 
piece of diabolism. The Governor sits serene- 
ly quiet in his chair in Atlanta. Nobody has 
been arrested. No efforts have been made to 
punish this savagery. The Sheriff has iden- 
tified nobody. And yet Southern white people 
have the effrontery to talk about Negroes 
protecting criminals! 

In Atlanta a Negro was attacked in the 
court by a bailiff, being struck three times 
in the face. His crime was “sitting down be- 
side a white man,” who objected to his com- 
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pany. The bailiff arrogantly ordered him to 
take a seat elsewhere. He saw no reason why 
he should and refused. Then he was struck. 
Forty minutes later he was tried for contempt 
of court and would have been fined or com- 
mitted to jail but for the humble apology he 
offered. 

When we allow ourselves to think of such 
occurrences as these, the great, searching, 
tragic question of the ages rises before us: 
“Do we live in a Universe that plays fair?” 


The Other Side 


Some of the letters we receive are not at 
all adulatory. Not frequently, but at least 
occasionally, a letter that either excites our 
risibles or causes us to have thatwell-known 
crestfallen feeling, findsits way intothe 
Sanctum. No editor likes to have the child 
of his brain termed “‘fioxfire.” It is true 
that the darling thing might have been 
pale and phosphorescent, but remember 
the editor had to wade into the water 
to rescue the child that was floating in 
the basket of bullrushes; or perhaps the child 
was found and reborn in the travail of the 
midnight oil. The baby ought not to be han- 
dled rudely. 

The two letters below are the immediate 
provocation of the foregoing observations. 
See this lemon—rasping in its sourness—which 
Mr. Dixon, the seer of Faribault, Minnesota, 
presents to us. 

Editor of THE Voice, 

Chicago, IIl. 

_Sir: In withholding my article submitted some- 
time agoin which | advised Negrois to come 
North to buy land you have seriously blundered. 
Please discontinue my land advertisement....Our 
leaders are behind the leaders of the other races 
of the world when it comes to racial betterment. 
Take the Jews. They put forth a united and un- 
tiring effort toward getting their race away from 
their humiliating circumstances, but the Negro 
deals too much in foolishness to ever advance be- 
yond the portals of a rented covering; and even 
those who profess to hold prestige are as sloven 
in their effort as the ignorant. 

What good does the dabbling in ancient history 
do to an empty stomach or an injured feeling? 
What the race did hundreds of years ago, whether 
they clung to trees by their long lashing tails and 
cracked cocoanuts or rapped milk from a conven- 
ent tree in the jungles,is neither your nor my busi- 
ness. We should deal with the present. Our race 
is by far worse off now than when in its native 
state running through the woods with a rag tied 
about its waist. What consolation is there in 
bringing such scenes before the race? Now, what 
bearing has it on our present condition? What 
can we glean from 400 years ago that will help 
us to solve our present plight or condition? 
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You editors who hold the attention of thousands 
of eager minds looking in vain for a solace to their 
predicament are guilty of a great wrong in not 
using your papers in conveying as much informa- 
tion along lines of advancement as comes within 
your reach. Your comments should be along lines 
of advice for advancement. What solace is there 
in reading Russian affairs? They are not bother- 
ing themselves about our race. The Japanese are 
thinking of their own race and uniting their ef- 
forts along lines of advancement. They have 
sprung an obscure nation to a place in the front 
rank. It was not accomplished by a single per- 
son, nor by dealing or delving in past history, 
German elections, African affairs, Divorce ques- 
tions and such kindred matters that have no bear- 
ing on their present intent. The Jews have rushed 
by us by united efforts in their own interests. 
Yet our press goes on dealing out these little bread 
pills as a cure for a dangerous disease and keeps 
calling for more patience to absorb these fictitious 
pills. It is well to speak of the Brownsville affair 
once in two or three whiles. But why harp on it 
continually and keep the minds of the readers 
torn up from their peaceful pursuits? Why not 
find something that will give inspiration, that will 
cause them to say, “Let’s unite and try the plan 
offered by the Editor of THe Voice. He is where 
he can see both sides of it as he has been among 
the, free and seen their ways and his advice is 
good.” 

I am trying to throw you a rope on which to 
fasten the ship containing millions of colored peo- 
ple struggling to safety; yet you refuse to grasp 
it and attach it to the ship, and, instead, sit on the 
mast and sing about the beautiful moon, sun and 
stars, while the waves of oppresion are fast swal- 
lowing up you and all aboard. Cut out your fox- 
fire and give us something more substantial. 

Yours very truly, 


Faribault, Minn. Frank E. Dixon. 


And this from a Northern white woman 


Editor, THE Voice, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Dear Sir: Your notice of the expiration of my 
subscription is at hand. I shall not care to con- 
tinue the magazine. I am interested in the up- 
building of Christ’s Kingdom. I am opposed to 
the old dispensation which required an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. That seems to be the 


method you are pursuing and I do not believe 
that that is to the best interest of the Negro. 
Whether we are white or black we should be 


Christlike. Christ did not “make it hot” for his 
opponents and oppressors. His prayer was, “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Frankly, I belive you can do nobler work for 
your people by adopting a meeker attitude. I am 
earnestly devoted to the cause of the colored race. 
I do not blame you sometimes for feeling as you 
do but I do not believe it is wise to express it. 
Your proper course is to advise Christianity, in 
dustry, meekness and sweetness of spirit. Pardon 
the length and frankness of this letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rock#fotd, IIl. Mrs. Irvin French. 
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We shall not make use of that old saying 
about being “between the devil and the deep 
blue sea.” No! No! For then we should 
have to call one or the other the deep blue 
sea. A more diplomatic, and furthermore, a 
more classsic way to put it would be to de- 
scribe our position as “between Scylla and 
Charybdis.” And that is bad enough. Pray 
Heaven we may succeed in this our attempt 
to extricate ourself. 





The Answer 


Mrs. French is evidently a very pious wo- 
man of the white race. She believes literally 
in Christ’s teaching that the next thing in 
order after you have been smitten on one 
cheek by the enemy is to turn the other. 
We, too, can conceive of situations where that 
would be the proper course to pursue. For 
an instance, if your enemy had you covered 
with a 44 Colt and commanded you thus to 
do. But under ordinary circumstances, when 
conditions were equal, it is not likely that 
we should. feel so disposed. Christ showed 
the sublimest self-abnegation in his prayer 
on the cross. He was not only far ahead of 
bis own age, but in his wisdom and love and 
courage he was infinitely ahead of any of 
the ages that have followed. It will take the 
world many ages still to climb to his view- 
point. He was better than we are and could 
see things as we cannot see them. 

Christ had a peculiar mission. He came to 
found a religion, a kingdom in the hearts of 
men. The millions who believe in Him in 
every quarter of the globe attest to his success 
along this line. He came not as a race-build- 
er. For that very reason the Jews regarded 
him as a failure. They did not understand 
his mission. Now there must be race- and 
nation-builders, Already the world has de- 
veloped statesmen who measured their con- 
duct by the Golden’ Rule, but so far none 
have turned the left check when the right 
one was smitten. 

While the editor of THe Voice believes 
in the Christian religion he will not make 
THE Voice a Sunday School quarterly. Our 
highest ambition is to make it a periodical of 
contemporary literature, second in influence 
and contents to none in the land, but edited 
from a Negro’s viewpoint.. We have got to 
advise more than “Christianity, industry and 
meekness.” The Negro is already too meek 
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for the age in which he lives. If it is true 
that ‘‘the meek shall inherit the earth,” either 
the definition is twisted in the dictionary or 
the white race is on the verge of abandoning 
the earth and taking possession of some other 
planet. It is very well in theory, Mrs. 
French, but tossing feathers at the other fel- 
low while he persists in hurling brick-bats at 
you is not conducive to a healthy physique. 
There are very many good white people who 
believe just as Mrs. French believes. There 
are some Negroes who, for a consideration, 
pretend so to believe. They are continually 
showing us the advantage we have over the 
other race. We can show them how to be 
patient,they say. If they will not believe by 
this time that we are patient,they cannot be 
convinced. Anationaltreachery hasbeen per- 
petrated. Eight million black people in the 
South have been cozened out of their rights. 
Disfranchisements, Jim Crow cars, lynch- 
ings,and peonage flagrantly outrage the very 
first principles of the nation. These are 
wrongs, hideous wrongs, which the nation 
has permitted. They must be denounced. 
Public sentiment must be awakened on the 
subject. It is a part of our mission to help 
arouse this lethargic public opinion. 


Mr. Dixon’s letter is interesting because 
it exhibits a man of superb “nerve.” Here 
is a man who carried a quarter of a page ad- 
vertisement with us during the months of 
March and May. Dixon is a land agent and 
wants to sell Southern Negroes (or anybody 
else) plots of land in certain parts of Minne- 
sota. Soon after he sent his advertisement 
he sent an article to THE Voice in which he 
describes the wonderful merits of his land. 
He wanted us to publish this in the magazine. 
It was simply an extended advertisement of 
his business and we could not see our way 
clear to publish it unless the regular adver- 
tising rates were paid for the same. Mr. 
Dixon was wrathy. He discontinued his ad- 
vertisement. That was his prerogative. But 
up until now he has not paid one cent for 
past advertising. Bills and statements have 
been sent him but no check has come back 
in return. At last we are forced to place our 
good friend in the hands of a collecting 
agency. How sorry we are, for our readers 
will at once shy at Mr. Dixon. If he will 
not pay his debts, he is not honest and a dis- 
honest man is a bad man to buy land from. 

It might not be amiss to answer a few of 
the objections raised by Mr. Dixon. Possibly 
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there are some honest people who think with 
him. 


If we care to traverse the field of historical 
inquiry, we do think it is our business. We 
are interested in all that makes the view of 
life broader. Our readers, we should think, 
would not like to be fed eternally on the Race 
Problem. ‘They want an outlook on the 
world, its movements, its inventions and its 
heroisms. They ought to have all that goes 
with a first class magazine. That is the 
reason we take them down “The World’s 
Highway” once a month. Says Dixon: “Our 
race is by far worse off now than when in 
its native state, running through the woods 
with a rag tied about its waist.” And Dixon 
iséan authority! It would be a presumptuous 
person who ventured to contradict such a 
carefully thought out statement. Frankly, 
this brother needs some ancient history, in 
spite of his protests. 


Mr. Dixon is trying to throw us “a rope,” 
or at least he is trying to throw the public 
some “dope” through us. Instead of catch- 
ing this life-line so gallantly tendered, we 
“sit singing about the beautiful moon, sun 
and stars,” oblivious of the fact that we are 
sinking. That we have ever done any sing- 
ing will be news to our boarding lady. She 
always offers to send for a doctor when we 
begin to think of singing. We have heard 
one of the other boarders inquire for a mur- 
derous instrument when we actually started 
to sing. Some people can see no place for 
the beautiful in life. We marvel at them. 
Earning a living is by no means all of life. 
We would like to see the heart of the world 
peopled with the beautiful. We want men 
to admire “the downy heads of baby bushes 
gathered at the edge of the brook,” the gurgle 
of laughter from bird-throats, the skies aflame 
with the pageants of night and all the chang- 
ing charm of nature. Ideals have a profound 
influence over life. Even work, to be well 
done, must be done under inspiration. Any- 
thing and everything that enlarges the intel- 
lectual and spiritual discernment is desirable. 
The yellow stuff which gives off the yellow 
flame that burns up the imagination and as- 
piration of the race is not all we want and 
it were purblind folly to so advise. Again 


we are by no means sure that Mr. Dixon’s 
plan is the best. Wholesale Negro emigration 
from the South might do us more harm than 
good. 


It is a big question. 
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Candidates and Faiths 


Presidential candidates—the woods are 
full of them. None of them loom large; that 
is, none of them impress the country as of 
presidential magnitude. But the President 
has gone on a vacation and for a while at 
least others may flirt with the unwashed 
throng. The men who are mentioned most as 
candidates are Taft, Hughes, Knox, Fair- 
banks and Cannon. 

It is hard to tell whether Taft is fortunate 
or unfortunate in entering the arena wearing 
the Roosevelt girdle. Certainly that does not 
increase his popularity with us. It is likely 
to act the other way. And then, men gener- 
ally like a man who stands for something 
himself. They dislike puppets. As for Can- 
non, we have always regarded him as a pic- 
turesque old stand-patter, who coined epi- 
grams for the country farmer and smoked a 
cigar. He has never been accused of befriend- 
ing the Negro. He swore viciously upon one 
occasion when he had to promise not to block 
legislation in the House looking towards a 
reduction of Southern representation in order 
to get the Negro votes of his district—and 
that was when the election was close. The 
other week Uncle Joe went back home to 
visit old North Carolina. The Southern pa- 
pers reported him as making an ultra-South- 
ern speech on the Negro question .He out- 
herodéd Herod, according to these papers. It 
was said that his speech was so radically 
Southern that it was suppressed by Mr. Can- 
non’s secretary. We took it upon ourselves 
to write Mr. Cannon about it. Here is the 
reply from his secretary: 


June 15, 1907. 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 13th instant, con- 
taining newspaper clipping, is received. In reply 
thereto let me say there is not’ one particle of truth 
in the printed statement, or in the alleged dispatch, 
regarding Mr. Cannon’s speech. Mr. Cannon did 
go to Guilford College to deliver a commencement 
address. That address was printed in full in the 
Greensboro Industrial News, Sunday, June sec- 
ond. He did not discuss the race question in any 
way whatever. Very sincerely yours, 
L. W. Bussey, 
Secretary to the Speaker. 


We are bound to accept Mr. Busbey’s word 
for it, so that we cannot hold that against 
the Speaker of the House. 

Pennsylvania has proposed Knox. He ~ 
a good lawyer, a: conservative gentleman of 
statesmanly dignity, but a man whose views 
on some questions that interest us are un- 
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known. Give him time to develop. Hughes 
has made a splendid governor. He is a man 
who goes ahead and does his work without 
pausing every minute for applause. In other 
words, he is not a demagogue and does not 
play to the grandstand. This country ought 
to be getting tired of the kind of statesman- 
ship that is eternally posing in the limelight. 
_ We are, if the country is not. On some 
things we don’t know the views of the Gov- 
ernor of New York, but we do know that he 
believes more in the “Square Deal” than 
some others who talk so much about it. 

And Fairbanks—this is not very classic, 
but honestly, he is “the limit.” Now is not 
the time to place a man in the presidential 
chair of the milk-and-water variety. Fair- 
banks is famed for his cloudland phrases. He 
dwells amid the stars. He is fervid and lofty 
and platitudinous. . He scintillates in the glow 
of expansive and abstract ideas. But trim the 
hues of dawn and sunset from his speeches, 
cut out the rhetorical garniture and then tell 
us if Fairbanks has ever committed himself 
to anything, anywhere, anyhow. ‘This coun- 
try wants a man who can take a stand on 
something as its next Piesident. 

We don’t know that we will ever have 
the chance, but we would like to vote for J. 
B. Foraker and John E. Milholland. We 


will tell you about them at another time. 





The Dissolution of the Duma 


On June 15th the second duma was dis- 
solved by an imperial ukase and a new elec- 
tion was called for in October. St. Peters- 
burg had been silently filled with troops, for 
the Government had anticipated trouble when 
the dissolution took place. 

The immediate cause of the dissolution was 
the refusal of the duma to hand over to the 
government fifty-two of its members who 
were accused by the Government of formu- 
lating a conspiracy against the Czar. The 
duma refused to comply with the request. It 
had to do so to maintain its self-respect. If 
the Government could demand the delivery 
into its hands of fifty members, it could com- 
mand the delivery of any party hostile to its 
policies into its hands. On the other hand, 
it is true that the deputies the Government 
desired had held a meeting in London and 
passed some rather radical resolutions. If the 
Czar desires to maintain the present auto- 
cratic form of government, he must put down 
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the kind of agitation these men were start- 
ing. Most of the accused deputies fled the 
country, but some of them were arrested and 
will be tried for treason. 

The next duma will probably not be so 
radical as the first two. The Czar has pro- 
mulgated a new election law which deprives 
many former voters of that right. This new 
provision over-rides the so-called ‘“fundamen- 
tal law of the land,” but the Czar excuses 
his coup d’etat by declaring that it was im- 
possible to bringabout reforms through par- 
liament. He declares that he is the source of 
law in the empire and that he still has the 
power to take away what he has given, when 
the law of necessity so demands. So far the 
disorders in the empire following the dissolu- 
tion have been slight. 


The Revolt of the Midi 


French people are nothing if not dramatic. 
What we would consider as mere blague, 
dramatic humbug, the volatile Frenchman 
takes seriously. A point to illustrate is fur- 
nished by an incident during the wine-grow- 
ers’ strike last month. The grape cultivators 
in Southern France became seriously dissatis- 
fied with the downward trend of wine prices. 
The scientist has made it so that French wine 
can be made without grapes. Hence the fall 
in the price of wine. Marcelin Albert un- 
dertook to organize the discontented people 
into a huge strike. Early in June the strike 
actually began. The strike is peculiar in that 
it includes the municipal officers as well as 
the people. In scores of towns in Southern 
France the Mayor -resigned their posi- 
tions and took up the fight for the people. 
The Mayor of one city dramatically tore off 
his official sash and hurled it in the face of 
the state officials. In another case a leader 
of the revolt was arrested. Just as he was 
going in the prison door he turned to the on- 
loking crowd and shouted: “This is the 
proudest hour of my life. The Government 
had to send 10,000 soldiers to arrest one 
man!” 

The significance of the resignations of the 
Mayors and councils of the towns in the 
South of France may be understood when the 
reader knows that in France business is at a 
standstill without such officers. In France 
these officers marry people, make birth rec- 
ords, and issue permits to bury the dead. In 
the absence of these municipal officers a city 
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is filled with wild excesses. Now these offi- 
cers have resigned themselves, and then, like 
true strikers, have nailed up the offices. Mobs 
endeavor to prevent Government representa- 
tives from entering such buildings. In many 
cases there has been bloodshed. 

What do the strikers hope to gain? There 
is too much artificial wine made in France 
to suit them. They propose to tax the ma- 
terials from which it is made. That will 
serve as a check to this spurious wine and 
bring the real article back to its former mar- 
ket value, they say. The whole of South 
France is in a condition of anarchy. The 
whole republic is uneasy and the Clemenceau 
ministry faces a grave crisis. * 





San Francisco’s Anti-Graft Cam- 


paign 

The San Francisco people are hot on the 
trail of graft. They awoke to find that such 
men as Schmitz and Ruef had plunged their 
city into a dismal pit of drshonor and they 
have determined to purge the municipality of 
such rascals. 

At first everything was denied. Rudolph 
Spreckles, a western millionaire, furnished 
the money for the anti-graft campaign. In- 
vestigations were set up. The _ revelations 
were amazing. One corporation which was 
seeking a franchise, paid out more than $500,- 
000 in bribes. Of that money, Ruef and 
Schmitz got $360,000 which was divided 
half and half between them. A tele- 
phone company paid out $130,000 in bribes 
to thirty city supervisors and divided $145,- 
ooo between Ruef and Schmitz, the two 
chief vultures. Prize fight organizations, red 
light concert halls and restaurants and street 
railway companies were all squeezed for high 
bribes by Ruef, the boodle boss and Schmitz, 
his arch-companion. 

Confronted by undeniable evidence, Ruef, 
in the hope of immunity, confessed. Schmitz 
still proclaims his innocence, tho convicted, 
sent to jail and finally deposed as Mayor of 
the city. This is the same Schmitz who 
threatened the peacable relations between 
America and Japan earlier in the year. He 
was opposed to theentrance of Japaneselinto 
San Francisco because they belonged to an 
“inferior” civilization. His rise was rapid, 


~ *The strike has been ended. The Govern- 
ment passed measures favorable to the wine- 
growers and thus solved the problem. 
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coming up from a labor union secretary to 
a position as violinist in a theater orchestra 
and thence to Mayor of a great city. But 
how about his fall? His imprisonment ex- 
cites little sympathy in our hearts for he was 
a blackmailer of the first magnitude, a stir- 
rer-up of-race hatred and a disturber of the 
peace of nations. 





The Japanese Question 


There is still a great deal of friction on the 
Pacific Coast between the Japanese and the 
Americans. Early in June a Japanese res- 
taurant in San Francisco was wrecked by 
whites and other deeds of violence were com- 
mitted by hooligans. At Berkeley, Cal., a 
greenhouse belonging to a Japanese horticul- 
turist: was destroyed by a mob. On the sur- 
face the Japanese Government appears to be 
perfectly satisfied with the way our Govern- 
ment is handling matters, but there is every 
reason to believe that there is intense resent- 
ment in Japan at the way her people are treat- 
ed onthecoast. The Opposition party has de- 
nounced the Government for not demanding 
redress. Count Okuma is the leader of the 
Opposition. The Hochi, his official organ, 
says: 

“The San Francisco outrages are worse than 
the murder of a missionary in China, which re- 
sulted in the occupation of Kiaochow. 

“Who would blame an appeal to the last meas- 
ure if an impotency to protect treaty rights is 
proved? 

“We hope, however, that Ambassador Aoki will 
be firm enough to make the Washington govern- 
ment quickly take measures to mete out justice to 
the Japanese.” 

Viscount Tani is reported as saying: 

“The persecution of the Japanese in San Fran- 
cisco is a most wicked act. Should diplomacy 
fail to bring about a satisfactory solution, the only 
way open to us is to an appeal to arms. Our mind 
is firmly made up.” 

News reached Washington last month of 
a plot between the Pacific Coast Japanese and 
the Opposition at home to overthrow the 
home ministry and to annul the recent immi- 
gration agreement. ‘There may or there may 
not be any basis to this rumor, At any rate 
in the Japanese the United States is going to 
find a colored race that must be respected. 
It will be a novel experience for this country. 





The Haywood Trial 


Harry Orchard’s confession is now before 
the public. What a catalogue of crime his 
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life has been! Orchard has been a veritable 
monster of depravity. He held himself ready 
to commit any crime whatsoever for a con- 
sideration. He would blow up 50 men for 
$200. He would place a bomb under a hotel 
or a stick of dynamite on a railroad track 
with as little concern for the consequences 
as an ordinary man would have in lighting 
a pipe. Orchard was a fiend incarnate. 


And now he coolly confesses to his crimes. 
He blew up the train at Independence, Col- 
orado; he lighted the fuse at Coer d’Alene 
that blew up a factory; he had hung on to 
the tracks of judges and governors with his 
grip fillled with giant powder and the other 
materials necessary for bomb-making. Kill! 
kill! kill! Those were his orders from Hay- 
wood, Moyer, Pettibone and the Western 
Federation of Miners, he, claims, and so long 
as he was paid for his dastardly work he per- 
formed it. 


And the thing which looks ominous to 
Haywood is the corroborative evidence that 
comes pouring into the court. In the Miners’ 
Magazine he advised violence. His checks 
with which he paid Orchard have been traced. 
His movements were as Orchard described. 
If he escapes the gallows, it will be as if by 
a miracle. 


Orchard professes religion now, and, ac- 
cording to his story, confesses in order to 
get forgiveness from Heaven. He may be 
lying, but it does not so appear. He has 
told a straight-forward tale, unshaken by a 
week of fierce cross examination by Hay- 
wood’s lawyers. And his story has made an 
impression, 





Our Educational Directory 


We beg to call the attention of our read- 
ers to our Educational Directory in the adver- 
tising section of THe Voice. There is some- 
thing in these notices for every one of our 
many readers. To the young man or woman 
who is looking for a good school to attend 
next winter we can recommend every one of 
these schools. To the parents who want to 
make sure that their boy or girl enters a first- 
class institution and will be surrounded with 
good Christian influences we can recommend 
every school included in this directory. ‘The 
writer knows personally the management of 
all of these schools. People philanthropically 
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inclined can give liberally to these schools 
with the assurance that their money will be 
well spent. 


Every sane and sober man and woman must 
desire to see the educational work among the 
Negroes in the South succeed. Some of us 
are not able to give as we would like to. 
Small gifts are always appreciated by these 
hard-working, poorly-paid presidents and poor 
students. Any school in the South would 
appreciate a year’s subscription, to a good mag- 
azine. It would be placed in the reading 
room where scores of students would get the 
benefit of reading it. Any school in the South 
would appreciate a box of last year’s maga- 
zines. If they contain the files for a whole 
year, make a bound volume for the college 
library. Binders will do the work for from 
$1.00 to $2.00. Poor students from country 
districts in the South are very poorly clad for 
the winter. Clothing, either new or second- 
hand, is appreciated. Send something to the 
schools. Do a little missionary work. Show 
that you are an altruist. Don’t go to Heaven 
without having done something to help your 
fellowman. 


Spelman and Hartshorn are two of the best 
schools in the world for colored girls. Girls 
are as safe there as in any Christian home in 
the land. Atlanta Baptist College is one of 
our strong schools for young men. ‘The presi- 
dent of that school is a man, a scholar and a 
Christian gentleman. Benedict College is one 
of the best schools, if not the very best, in 
South Carolina. The State University at 
Louisville, Ky., is really a Negro University. 
No white man is in any way connected with 
the school. It has all of the schools belonging 
to a university including a school of medicine 
and a school of law. So far as we know it is 
the only real Negro University in the coun- 
try; that is to say, the only university that is 
manned from bottom to top with Negroes and 
that is supported by Negroes. This school is 
badly in need of a new dormitory building and 
a library. President Diggs is one of the 
strong men of the Negro race and deserves 
support. ‘Talladega College is practically the 
only Negro school in Alabama for the higher 
education of the race. It is manned by a 
strong faculty of teachers and ranks high 
among the other schools of the South. 

And by the way, teachers looking for jobs 
would do well to write Mr. Reynolds, of 
Muskogee, Indian Territory. 
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The Brownsville Results 


The Senate committee on Military Affairs 
has adjourned for the summer. When Con- 
gress re-assembles in December the committee 
will make its report. In all likelihood there 
will be two reports. A part of the committee 
will claim that the guilt for the “shooting 
up” of Brownsville has been definitely placed 
on the Negro soldiers, while a part of the com- 
mittee will claim that the evidence brought 
out by the investigation exonerates the sol- 
diers. Senators Warner, of Missouri, and 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, both Republicans, 
have been the leaders in trying to fasten the 
guilt on the soldiers, while Senators Foraker, 
of Ohio, and Bulkley, of Connecticut, have 
sought to protect the soldiers. Judging by the 
course followed by each committeeman during 
the investigation it seems likely that Senators 
Warner, Lodge, Taliaferro and Pettus will 
render a report against the soldiers; while on 
the other hand a report favorable to them will 
be rendered by Senators Foraker, Bulkley, 
Scott and Hemenway. ‘The chairman has 
been too impartial to give an inkling of his 
leanings in the matter. Pettus, Warner and 
Taliaferro are all Southerners, altho Warner 
is in the Senate as a Republican and because 
the Missouri Negroes helped to elect a Repub- 
lican legislature. Lodge is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
man Friday in the Senate and could not be 
expected to do other than he has done. He 
may be assured that when he comes before the 
Massachusetts people again for public favor he 


‘ will have to explain mightily before a hostile 


Negro constituency his conduct in the present 
case. Open-mindedness nobody can object to, 
but that is not what Lodge exhibited. 

Now as to the facts brought out by the in- 
vestigation. The evidence brought out will 
cause any fair-minded man, even tho he 
formerly believed the Negroes guilty, to at 
least doubt who did the shooting. Take In- 
spector-General Garlington’s testimony. He 
admitted that he was sent to Brownsville 
by the War Department, not to find out who 
did the shooting (that is, whether soldiers or 
citizens), but to ascertain what members of 
the 25th infantry did the shooting. He said 
he was reared among Negroes and had 
learned that they were secretive. He did not 
believe that colored people generally were 
truthful and would not accept their testimony 
without corroboration. His whole testimony 
showed that he accepted with distrust every 
statement that looked towards the acquittal 


of the soldiers of complicity in the shooting. 
And the same is true of the chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee, Captain Kelly. In the 
investigation the next day after the shooting 
he did not ask citizens “Who did the shoot- 
ing?” but prefaced his questions with the 
statement that he knew that Negroes did it 
and only desired to know if anybody could 
identify individual soldiers. 


There was every evidence that the Browns- 
ville people had agreed to testify alike as near 
as possible. According to their tale none of 
them had any prejudice against colored peo- 
ple; none of them objected to black soldiers 
being sent te Fort Brown; all of them who 
saw the rioters were able to distinguish them 
as Negro soldiers; and some of them had been 
warned of threats from the soldiers. Every- 
body knows that Southern white people are 
bitterly prejudiced against Negro soldiers and 
nobody who knows them would believe a 
statement to the contrary. It was a common 
newspaper report that the Brownsville people 
objected to Negro soldiers being sent to Fort 
Brown and, in fact, Senator Culberson had 
wired to Washington concerning a protest 
that had been sent to him by a prominent 
Brownsville citizen. The testimony of Major 
Penrose, Captain Macklin and the other 
white officers was that they could not see men 
that ‘night 10 feet away from them and that 
men could not be identified as white or black 
at a distance of six feet. And yet many of 
the Brownsville people recognized the Negro 
soldiers 70 and 80 feet from them and one 
witness saw them through the leaves of a tree 
more than 200 feet away. The night was a 
very dark starlit night and such a thing was 
impossible. Captain Leckie, an army officer, 
made experiments’ on a similar night in 
Brownsville and declares that at the distances 
at which Brownsville people claimed that they 
recognized Negro troops that night it is im- 
possible to tell whether men are white or 
black or what kind of clothes they wear. At 
the distance given by one witness not so much 
as the outline of a man was distinguishable. 
A white private of the Eighteenth Infantry 
was in Brownsville just before the Negro 
troops arrived. He testified of a meeting of 
30 or more Brownsville citizens at one of the 
street corners in Brownsville. ‘The people 
were heatedly discussing the coming of the col- 
ored troops. One policeman exhibited a dirk 
which he promised to use on the soldiers. An- 
other man made the remark that the entire 
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battalion would be annihilated the first time 
they made a crook. He said the farmers of 
the surrounding country would come in and 
aid Brownsville and one stranger in town 
pledged support from Santa Maria if it was 
needed. 


A striking thing in connection with the in- 
vestigation was that all of the white officers 
of the regiment had changed their opinions 
and now believed their troops innocent. At 
first they believed them guilty and so stated. 
After they had heard the testimony of the 
Brownsville people they changed their minds. 
They declare that Brownsville whites testify 
to things which they know to be false. 


It was brought out in the testimony that 
one citizen had bought forty rounds of am- 
munition the very afternoon before the riot. 
He was not at home that night and had dif- 
ficulty in accounting for his movements before 
the committee. He had made open threats 
against the soldiers. His house was shot up 
and he was going to sue the government for 
$50,000. A Mr. Billingsley had been making 
violent threats against the soldiers. The night 
of the shooting he was not at home. The 
next day he was so violent in his language 
that the mayor had to threaten to put him in 
jail. Mrs. Leahy, who was able to see the 
soldiers in great detail on a dark night at a 
distance of 80 feet, suspiciously hid two Mexi- 
can policemen in her bathroom for an hour 
and thirty minutes after the riot. She had 
talked with Cowen that same afternoon about 
the soldiers and Cowen is the man who had 
bought 40 rounds of ammunition, because, as 
he says, he had been warned that the Negro 
troops intendel to shoot up Brownsville. 
Mrs. Leahy’s parlor was filled with guns be- 
longing to Brownsville people thirty minutes 
after the riot. All of this looks suspicious at 
least. 


Now the government has relied greatly on 
the shells, clips and character of the bullets 
found the morning after the affray. First it 
has claimed that the shells, clips and bullets 
thus discovered were from the United States 
army supply. It has also claimed that the 
Springfield bullet that was used that night 
could be fired from the new Springfield army 
rifle only. Undoubtedly some of the ammuni- 
tion used that night was army ammunition. 
But it was brought out in the testimony that 
the quartermaster sergeant for the 26th infan- 
try had sold 1,000 rounds of ammunition to 
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Brownsville citizens. Besides between 500 
and 600 rounds of Krag and Springfield cart- 
ridges were stolen from the back porch of the 
barracks while the white troops were there. 
The 26th infantry had on hand six surplus 
rifles which have mysteriously disappeared, no- 
body seems to know where. Does not all of 
this point to the people of Brownsville? 
There were a number of Krags and Win- 
chesters in the community. But, objects the 
Government, Springfield cartridges cannot be 
fired from Krags and Winchesters. Then 
along comes expert testimony vouching for the 
fact that either the Krag, the 7.65 millimeter 
Spanish Mauser or the Winchester can be 
easily bored or reamed out so as to accom- 
modate the present type of army bullet. The 
work can be done with a hand ream. ‘The 
Government desires to clinch its evidence. 
Some of the shells picked up at Brownsville 
are sent to the Springfield arsenal for micro- 
scopic examination. The experts there iden- 
tify the guns in the 25th infantry from which 
these shells were fired. Forthwith the sol- 
diers are able to prove that the guns thus 
identified were nailed up in a box upon which 
were piled iron bedsteads and had not been 
unpacked since they left Fort Niobrara, 
Neb. The shells fired at Niobrara were 
gathered up and brought to Brownsville in a 
box. This box was not locked up but was 
where townspeople could come and help them- 
selves. Evidently they did this very thing. 
Captain Macklin found a handful of shells 
near the fort the next morning within a 
radius of 8 inches. He was convinced that 
by no coincidence would shells discharged 
from army rifles be found so near together. 
He thought they were placed there for a 
purpose. Citizens wanted the suspicion to 
point to the soldiers. 


Finally Brigadier Gen. Andrew S. Burt 
(retired) has had a wide experience in the 
United States army. He declared that of his 
long experience he had served with no troops 
that were better in anything whether “truth, 
faithful service, marching, fighting or anything 
else” than the 25th infantry. He took no 
stock in the so-called “conspiracy of silence” 
charge. He didn’t believe it. He felt that 
the colored people were the “most patient 
people on God’s footstool to suffer and not 
resent it.” And General Burt was right. 

At Wilberforce University on- June 19th 
Senator Foraker made a speech summing up 
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the Brownsville case and declaring his belief 
in the innocence of the soldiers. 
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the investigation has established very clearly _ tifiable. 
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MESSENGERS OF DREAMS 
By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


My heart can tell them, every one, 
The messengers of dreams that run 


Above the tree-tops in the sun. 


Whether of great or little worth 
They carry the heart’s desires forth 
East and west and south and north. 


I know the night will close them in— 
And they will meet the tempest’s din— 
Ere they come to that far-off inn. 


The inn that stands on the bourne of hope, 
Where Fear and Delight together cope 
For victory on a little slope. 


My heart can tell them, every one, 
The returning messengers that run 
Above the tree-tops in the sun. 


273 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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and that is that Mr. Roosevelt’s action in dis- 
One thing banding the soldiers was very rash and unjus- 
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Ellen Beach Yaw 


By VICTOR VAN COURT 


It is not often that one finds an American 
Prima Donna, or any other for that matter, 
who publicly expresses the opinion that a 
Negro is as capable of becoming successful 
in Grand Opera as the people of any other 





ly competent to successfully compete with the 
men and women of any other race, in the diff- 
cult art of Operatic singing, and expresses 
regret that she does not hear more from them 
in that branch of work. ‘This statement, 


One of Ellen Beach Yaw's striking poses 


race, but Ellen Beach Yaw, the world’s fam- 
ous coloratura Soprano, who has just returned 
from an European tour in Grand Opera, as- 
sures the writer that there is every reason to 
believe that the Negroes of both sexes are ful- 


coming as it does, directly from the lips of 
one of the greatest exponents of her art now 
before the world, is interesting within itself, 
but it has added interest from the fact that 
Miss Yaw has actually made investigations 
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into the value and possibilities of the Negro 
voice and knows whereof she speaks. Her sis- 
ter Anna is a teacher of singing and numbers 
among her pupils several young colored men 





Miss Annie Owens. Miss Yaw would like to 
hear her in Grand Opera 


and women, who the Prima Donna thinks fit 
timber for successful operatic achievement. 

Miss Yaw is at present resting at her beau- 
tiful country home in Southern California, 
and it was there, midst the scent of orange 
blossoms and the song of the mocking bird, 
that the writer had the pleasure of a personal 
interview with her on the subject. 

She began by saying: 

“The Negroes have some of the most beau- 
tiful natural voices I have ever heard and I 
regret that we do not hear more of them per- 
sonally.” “But,” the writer interposed “would 
there not be a prejudice against them on ac- 
count of their color?” “I do not see why,” 
she replied, “I am sure it does not matter who 
possesses the voice, if they have a voice and 
know how to use it, they ought to be allowed 
to do so.” “You know,” she continued, “my 
sister Anna teaches singing, and there are 


two of her pupils Mr. Robert Lee and Annie 
Owens, both of Los Angeles, who I am sure 
would meet with great success in Opera. I 
am deeply interested in these two colored sing- 
ers, as I am in all colored people who really 
have good natural voices, and I hope they will 
continue their work until they appear success- 
fully in some recognized grand Opera com- 
pany, or organize one of their own and justify 
my predictions.” 

“Why,” she said, and her interest deepened, 
“would it not be a good plan, if there does 
exist a prejudice against these singers, for 
them to organize a grand opera company 
among themselves and break down that pre- 
judice by the force of their own merit? I 
am sure it could be done if the better class of 
colored people would interest themselves in 





M. Robert Lee, a singer who has operatic possi- 
bilities— Miss Yaw 


the project. Think what a chorus of beautiful 
well trained Negro voices would’ be like, to 
say nothing of the achievement of the princi- 
pals, and as for going to hear them, I do not 
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see why we should patronize every other race 
and refuse to extend the same consideration 
to them. Art should be patronized and en- 
couraged for art’s sake, no matter from what 
race it comes, nor can we who are true artists 
afford to differentiate because of race, color 
or material surroundings. An artist judges 





BOOKS 


PEARLS IN PROSE AND Poetry.*—From a criti- 
cally technical viewpoint there could be found very 
much to criticise in this little book. The binding 
of it is very poorly done. The author himself makes 
many obvious slips in the technique of his work. 
But this book was not written for critics, we take 
it. It is dedicated to the auhor’s little girl “and 
to the thousands of boys and girls of the Negro 
race.” 

Boys and girls are more than likely to be on the 
lookout for good thoughts. They will not stop to 
critically examine constructions. Viewed from this 
standpoint, the book is well worth while. It con- 
tains something of inspiration. The author has a 
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an artist by his art, not by his race or color. 
But there now,” she said, “I hear my mother 
calling me, and I must go and take her for a 
drive.” With these words she left me to 
wonder what the result of her beautiful pre- 
diction would be, and to meditate upon the 
philosophy of a Prima Donna. 





lofty ideal and shows ambition in his little work. 

The first part of the book is written in prose. 
Mr. Shackleford gives us short dissertations on 
such subjects as “Religious Liberty,” “Dreamers and 
Dreams” and “To Err is Human.” Occasionally 
the author hits upon a very fine epigram. Thus 
speaking of “Knowledge” he says: “Knowledge 
does not make men selfish. ’Tis nonesense which 
does that.” 

Received a pamphlet on “Do we need a College 
Trained Ministry?” by Rev. J. W. Brown, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Also “The Life and Works of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar.” This is a very fine book which we shall 
review at length in August. It is published by 
J. L. Nichols & Co., of Naperville, Ill. 


EPHESUS 


By BENJAMIN GRIFFITH BRAWLEY 


A mighty temple raised in air, 
With piles of jewels, heaps of stone, 
Ionic columns large and fair 
And great Diana on her throne— 
Such splendor did Demetrius 
Bestow on ancient Ephesus. 


And this was once the glorious scene 
Of miles on miles of gilded things; 
But now where once a famous queen 
Did reign, dull Silence sits and sings; 
Of all the pomp that once was known 
Scarce lingers now one stone on stone. 


Once here on this benighted spot 
Whose living live less than its dead, 
A multitude did pray and plot, 
Urged on by what a preacher said; 
And men before God’s throne did fall 
When once they heard the words of Paul. 





By W. 


*“Pearls in Prose and Poetry.” 
Nashville, Tenn. 





H. Shackleford. 





A heathen emperor’s stern behest, 
Seven Christian brothers doomed to die, 
Two hundred years in Coelian’s breast, 
No thought of time that flitted by— 
Such was the wonder of the spell 
These youth awoke one day to tell. 


A kingdom of the ancient world, 
The arms of Persia and of Rome, 
Ten thousand souls to Hades hurled, 
And a world-conqueror’s dream of home— 
Such glory once the world did see; 
But Alexander—where is he? 


And where is all the mighty host 
That on Olympus sang and strove? 
Where are the gods those peaks did boast? 
Where now is Dian? Where is Jove? 
All—all in Time’s great bosom sleep; 
Such secrets doth Oblivion keep. 


National Bap. Publishing Board, 
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The Great American Taboo 


By E.H. CLEMENT OF BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


HE rumor was sent out from 
Washington the other day that 
the United States Army would 
enlist no more Negro recruits. 
It was perhaps nothing more than 
the invention of some penny-a- 
liner in whom the wish was father to the 
thought—(for the lower order of news- 
paper men take on the views, sentiments and 
principles of those from whom they get their 
points—being a parasitical growth upon official- 
dom) or perhaps it was a “ballon d’essai’”’ sent 
up as a test of the strength now attained in 
the North of that increasing “gale that sweeps 
from the south” of hysteria over the “Race 
Conflict.” The same sort of feeler had been 
distributed from Washington a few days be- 
fore in the news-dispatch of the revolt of a 
Southern clerk or draughtsman in the Govern- 
ment architect soffice on being set to work at 
the same table with a colored member of the 
official staff. This was followed at a short 
interval by the report of a protest of white 
postal clerks against being mixed up at their 
duties with Negro postal clerks. There is a 
suggestion of cumulative effect in the timing 
of these outgivings in the Washington press 
dispatches. 

But it is not alone in the semi-Southern at- 
mosphere of Washington that such phenomena 
are to be noted just now. A colored pastor 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, one of the most 
enlightened and best representative communi- 
ties of New England, appears in a carefully 
written and well-restrained statement filling 
two columns of the Republican of that city, 
describing the boycott of colored help there. 
Case after case is given with great particu- 
larity, of applications by the pastor for places 
advertised in the local papers met by refusal as 
soon as it was discovered that the applicant 
was colored. ‘The pastor used the telephone 
in ascertaining that the places were still open, 
but on stating that the candidate for a situa- 
tion was colored was told that it would be use- 
less to send the young man or woman, as the 
case might be. A boy who offered himself to 
run an elevator, a young man who was cap- 
able of driving a grocery delivery wagon, a 
graduate of an International Young Men’s 
Christian Association work among his people 








in the South, were among those turned down 
in this way. The pious proprietor interviewed 
in the last mentioned case at first endeavored 
to squirm out of the business by offering the 
student the job of window-washing, but when 
that was accepted, had to confess that he feared 
he would lose both his clerks and his trade if 
he employed a colored assistant in any capacity. 
The saddest case described by the Springfield 
minister is that of a young woman who is a 
graduate of the commercial business depart- 
ment of the Springfield High School, and has 
perfected herself in shorthand and typewriting. 
Place after place was secured by her through 
correspondence with business men advertising 
for such help; but she was invariably refused 
the work when she presented herself and it 
was seen that she was colored. “Is it just that 
the Negro youth of the North should thus have 
their ambition cruelly crushed out because of 
the color of their skin? Is it American? Is it 
Christian? Is it right?” asks Rev. William 
N. DeBerry, the Springfield pastor referred to. 

One of the most intelligent of English stu- 
dents of society and political institutions and 
one of the latest to visit the United States, 
one of the most sympathic and admiring and 
optimistic, too, in forecasting our future, was 
shocked when he came to realize the extent 
and the depth of the American whites’ preju- 
dice against the Negroes, not alone in the South 
but also in the North as well. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, to whom I refer, had dealt with the 
race prejudices in Europe, the senseless sus- 
picions and hatreds between English and 
Irish, between French and Germans, between 
Anglo-Saxon, so-called, and Latin, between 
Slav and Teuton, between European and 
Asiatic, between European and all black or 
otherwise colored races,—had made it a spec- 
iality in his studies and writings to expose and 
protest against the folly and iniquity of any 
assumption that any race is the natural master 
or superior of the rest, or indeed of any other 
as a race, in the long run. He had come to 
this country prepared to see the familiar pheno- 
mena of race prejudice as he had been com- 
bating it at home. But he was totally unpre- 
pared for what he found here. The treatment 
of the Negro by the American democracy of 
his worship from afar distinctly lowered his 
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whole opinion of us. He found Americans, 
with their merits, with all their advantages, 
guilty of this meanness, this hardness of heart, 
this indifference to the elemental claims of 
justice and humanity, this surprising lack of 
magnanimity for the weak and of common 
kindness for the unfortunate—and it rapidly 
cooled off his enthusiastic faith in the Ameri- 
can character and in the beneficence of our 
institutions. The American taboo of the 
Negro as he found it, in trade and industry, 
in social customs, in town and country, 
among rich and poor, in the school and church, 
in politics and trade union religious organi- 
zations, he classed with the most reactionary, 
most hideous and hateful and discouraging 
social unrighteousness in the modern world. 
He began to doubt the soundness and health 
of a society in which flourished the upas-tree 
of such deadly, anti-social root and fruit. 
Prodigious are our material developments and 
achievements—but 
“what-avail the plow or sail 
Or land or life if freedom fail ?” 

In short, he tried our alleged democracy 
by this test and found it wanting. The ques- 
tion, therefore, for us white people, is not so 
much what injury to character and develop- 
ment this race prejudice is inflicting on the 
Blacks as what it is doing to the Whites— 
how seriously it is sapping our national mo- 
rality, our sincerity in professed principles, 
our belief in equality of opportunity, in lib- 
erty, justice and all that makes for national 
consistency and public righteousness. Have 
we a caste system in the United States of 
America? a_ recognized and unchangeable 
division into superior and inferior classes? a 
distinct mass of labeled serfs? Is a tenth part 
of our population to be permanently, and as 
a*matter of custom and habit of thought to 
be held under social ban and political disa- 
bilities? Has Negro Slavery ever been aboli- 
shed in fact and truth, or is it lingering in 
other and subtler forms? If so, are we not 
behind every nationality of Europe and of the 
civilized world in our national evolution and 
ideals,—yes even behind Russia, where the 
serfs of yesterday are sitting today in Parlia- 
ment and holding the balance of political 
power in the struggle for enlightened self- 
government? If we are content to rest under 
the reproach of such a stultification of our pro- 
fessions and pretensions as the “Great Re- 
public,” then must we not take account of 
the dangers in allowing our serf class as much 
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latitude as we do? Is it consistent to permit 
the proscribed tenth to learn the alphabet, to 
receive education, to acquire property and 
amass capital, to publish their hundreds of 
Negro newspapers and magazines, to concen- 
trate and organize the outraged sentiment and 
sensibilities of the race? Is not the only con- 
sistent American the Vardaman or Tillman 
who is for breaking up all institutions of 
learning for Negroes and making it a crime 
to teach the black boy or girl to read? If 
as appears in many municipalities of the flour- 
ishing Middle West, we are going to keep our 
skirts from touching the seats in churches, 
theatres and school-rooms occupied by black 
men, if they are actually to be driven out of 
town, if this be done in the North, how can 
we gird at the South for its disfranchisement 
of black citizens of voting age, its “Jim Crow” 
street care and general boycott in all relations 
of social and political institutions? 

There is no stopping place in consistency 
for our civilization, if this tendency be de- 
veloped as it is manifested of late, short of 
the Southern level. If we are going to in- 
dulge in the spread and intensification of race 
prejudice the lurch back into the slavery code 
of social morals is what the American Taboo 
of the Negro is going to effect—this is what 
it is doing not to Negroes alone, but to us all. 
We shall come to regard Negro-baiting as 
the national sport and make a holiday, with 
excursion trains, of the burning of a black 
man at the stake. Even the Immigrants, the 
illiterate peasants from Southern Italy, the 
harried and ignorant refugees from darkest 
Russia, know enough to refuse the offers of 
work and cheap lands held out to him by 
agents at Ellis Island of certain Southern 
Communities. Do we care to develop further 
the spirit throughout the country which has 
resulted in the smouldering internecine con- 
flict there, the daily life, sleeping and waking, 
upon the thin crust of a volcano constantly 
seething and gathering its forces in the bale- 
ful fires kept alive by the preachers of race- 
superiority and race-inferiority and the proph- 
ets and plotters of race-domination and race- 
subjection? Yet that is what the great Ameri- 
can boycott must logically come to in the full- 
ness of time. That is what it will do for 
North as well as South, for Whites as well 
as Blacks, unless all the righteous and just 
men there may be left in the places of in- 
fluence and leading for the American people 
set their faces against the monster of race 











prejudice and combine to meet an awful peril 
besetting the land. 
Now race prejudice is as old as the race, 
and it will in all probability persist as long as 
the race exists. It is one of the simple ele- 
mental passions—one of the joint inheritances 
of man and beast. It is strongest in the low- 
est and loosens its hold only as man rises in 
enlightenment. In the childhood of the in- 
dividual and in primitive society what becomes 
later loathsome as cruelty to weaker fellow- 
creatures is enjoyed almost innocently as sport. 
The newcomer in a herd of cattle in a pas- 
ture is set upon by the previous occupants; 
the stray member of another tribe of sav- 
ages becomes the meat of the tribe by whom 
he is captured. The stranger is always the 
enemy—it is the work of civilization to ex- 
orcise this primitive instinct in man, this sur- 
vival of the ape and tiger in his physical an- 
cestry in his own constitution, this souvenir 
in his own blood of “nature red in tooth and 
claw.” ‘Tabby as if in duty bound solemnly 
prolongs with pride the tortures of the dying 
mouse, the dog worries the harmless, neces- 
sary cat, the well-born human boy 
throws stones at both cat and dog _ for 
pastime as the grown man_ will toil 
through fell and brake well mated with 
his dogs to triumph over the fleet fox or the 
innocent deer. A slum district will turn out 
to follow a distraught dog with tin pan tied 
to his tail and the health authorities will order 
all dogs killed as rabid when they fcam at 
the mouth with thirst or exhaustion. The 
American frontiersmen exterminate the 
American Indians as vermin, on their own 
soil. The history of civilization is one un- 
broken record of the slaughtering and enslave- 
ment of race by race. The superior civiliza- 
tion of the Moors in Spain, with its architec- 
ture and engineering works unsurpassed by 
anything that has succeeded them there to 
this day, were driven like the Jews from that 
unhappy country, as the Huguenots, the best 
brains and character of France, were exterm- 
inated or expelled under the bloody instruc- 
tions of the Church of Rome. In France .to- 
day, most democratic and advancing of the na- 
tions of the world, the antipathy to the Jews 
is strong enough to sustain a political faction; 
in Germany, the best educated of nations, the 
anti-Jewish sentiment is a cult of powerful in- 
fluence, and in Russia it is both the reliance 
of the reactionaries and the brains and spirit 
of the Revolution. 
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And yet the latest conclusions of Science 
are that there is actually no such thing as race 
identity at this stage of the world’s populat- 
ing, that not even the Jews are any longer 
of pure, distinct and unmixed lineage but are 
as mixed and diluted and adulterated a race 
as any and all of the rest. Science has learned 
that there is neither “Anglo-Saxon” nor 
“Latin” race except in men’s minds; that the 
Gallic strain is in greatest strength in Ger- 
many and that the true Celts are the French. 
In short the abundant dogma in sham science 
and general delusion about races, and “race 
superiority” and “race inferiority” and “race 
purity” and “race destiny” and “race domina- 
tion” are a mass of quackery and falsehood re- 
peated so often as to pass for truth among 
the ignorant, but no longer worthy of any 
commanding influence with the intelligent 
and the instructed. 


But there is one coarse and plain division 
of races that naturally appeals powerfully to 
the common apprehension—the division ke- 
tween whites and colored. Color is some- 
thing that the American Hooligan can see 
and can throw a stone at as the boy throws a 
stone at a cat on the fence or a dog without 
a collar in the street. It does not matter 
very much what color it is—the yellow of 
the Chinaman will do for the American hood- 
lum, or the brown of the Japanese cr the Fil:- 
pino, or the duskiness of the Hindco as well 
as the many-shaded black of the Negro—from 
that superb equatorial ebony of the Morris 
Brown head (who must ke of the African 
blood royal without a mixture) to the cafe- 
au-lait tint of such Negroes as the late Alex- 
ander Dumas the younger and Frederick Doug- 
lass and our own Rev. Dr. Ransom. No 
doubt there are many degrees of still lighter 
tinge and many Negroes of no tinge at all, 
to be identified if at all only by the form of 
certain features or the character of the hair or 
by the white of the eye or of the teeth or such 
petty detail of marking really unwcrthy to 
enter into just estimate of any immortal soul. 
But any perceptible earmark is enough, it will 
do. As Booker Washington says, the Negro 
has not the slightest difficulty in asserting h’s 
affinity and claiming his heritage. As Pro- 
fessor Du Bois says the two millicn of mulat- 
toes bearing ontheir foreheadstheineffacable 
record of “the usual crime” done by Southetn 
gentlemen against helpless black women, are 
as fully eligible as the blackest Hettentot to 
all the penalty that is c-m'ng to them, al- 
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though in a fully enlightened country color 
and race would not be treated as crimes. 
And -now what can be done with this par- 
ticular race prejudice that is such a disgrace 
and such a danger to the American people? 
Time, for one thing, must be depended on for 
the wearing away of the intorn vulg:rity of 
thought that permits and nourishes it. And 
time does wonders for a raw and crude young 
country, inflated with material prosperity and 
insolent as nouveau riche always mut be in 
their essentially innccent unconsciousness of 
the finer unwritten laws of “Noblesse 
Oblige.” I happen to be old enough, for ex- 
ample, to remember when Abolitionists were 
mobbed in this and other public halls of this 
enlightened city whenever they attempted to 
speak in the same general cause as ass2mbles 
us today. I can remember tco that at about 
the same epoch a no less violent popular pre- 
judice was rampant against the race and the 
religion of the present Mayor of Boston who 
sends hisrepresentative today with his greet- 
ing to this meeting. I have seen the most pop- 
ular boyish athlete in the public schools here 
climb to the roof of a Catholic caurch amid 
the plaudits of a mob of respectable Yankee 
citizens and with his youthful strength rip 
and tear the wooden cross from the ridge- 
pole and fling it down to the eager crowd 
to be divided into souvenirs, as the lynching 
bees of Georgia divide the charred knuckle- 
bones of a victim at the stake. If we have 
lived down the ferocious barbarity of Know- 
Nothingism (our local analogue of KulKlux- 
ism at the South) and by the way that has 
passed—if we have sent into disgrace aad 
desuetude the pious “A. P. A. ism” which was 
its lineal descendant in politics in Massa- 
chusetts, we shall outgrow no doubt the mean- 
ness of despising people because they are poor, 
because they are ignorant, and because they 
are black—that self-degradation of which 
Governor Andrew thanked God in a public 
speech fifty years ago, he had lifted himself 
above. We have reached at last a lively 
realizing sense of something rotten in the state 
of Denmark, of some pretty broad and black 
spots on the character of our own race. A 
President of the United States has devoted 
his administration to “curbing” as he ex- 
presses it, “the forces of greed” and he has 
had his hands full, even though his hands are 
upheld with enthusiasm by a sympathizing 
public opinion. The revelations of the pro- 
cesses by which bloated fortunes have been 
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made in business, the tainted meat that has 
poisoned the food of the people, the sly, cor- 
ruptly bargained rebates that have been granted 
by managers of railroads to favor the big corp- 
orations and drive their individual competitors 
froma business, the robbery of the many for 
the enrichment of the few by tariff protec- 
tion bought and sold in committee-rooms of 
Congress, the intriguing of millionarism with 
the millions of the savings of thrifty and self 
denying people entrusted to the great life in- 
surance companies, employed to bring about 
vast monopolies of the public highways—or 
rather the privately owned highways which 
the public as meekly and implicitly depends 
on as if they were public—the taxing of the 
necessities of life, lighting, water, means of 
electric communication, for dividends on un- 
scrupulously inflated stocks of public service 
companies—all these incontestable evidences 
of the most influential and successful Whites’ 
low standard of public and private morality, 
proof in fact of organized brigandage in high 
places, of the use of power for the stealthy 
mulcting of the .masses instead of for their 
betterment—indicate that the American peo- 
ple are still very far from possessing the 
standards and principles which demand and 
secure the finest character and conduct in 
their daily living, such as alone would entitle 
it to the right to criticism. In such a com- 
munity where even the most favored are still 
forced to an eternal vigilance to secure their 
rights against all but universal corruption 
and jobbery, what wonder that the finer dis- 
tinctions of honor and magnanimity called for 
in the treatment of the most unfortunate and 
the weakest elements of society are for the 
most part coarsely ignored? Where the 
seevnty-odd millions are practically held in 
the grip of unscrupulous exploiters, adroit and 
able, how should the ten or eleven millions of 
blacks expect to escape the operation of the 
first law of hustling prosperity, “The Devil 
take the hindmost.” 


And yet the world does move—we do reg- 
ister some progress, looking back and measur- 
ing by generations and centuries. William 
Lloyd Garrison, the elder, threw the country 
into fits by the enunciation of what today is 
a commonplace which no man_ questions, 
“that the Constitution with slavery in it was 
a compact with death, a covenant with hell.” 
In consequence we have got a new Constitu- 
tion and is it conceivable that it can ever be 
changed back so to reinstate death and hell 
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with us? The cancelling of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments would certainly 
bring us both. Washington, like Jefferson, 
deplored slavery but thought it “dangerous 
to strike too vigorously at a prejudice which 
has begun to diminish” and which “time, pa- 
tience, and information would not fail to van- 
quish.” ‘Time is the all-healer, true enough, 
but we can perhaps assist and shorten time 
by intelligent effort. 


Much of such effort is going forward to- 
day. First there is this new science as to 
Race and this new ethic Wallace and Wells 
in English thought and men like Finot in 
France and the Anti-Gobinists in Germany 
are preaching with such wit and power as 
against the poisonous teachings of Nietzche— 
that the blonde brute of the German forest 
is the natural and lawful Czar of mankind. 
Wells holds that Race Prejudice is the devas- 
tating dragon, the overshadowing curse of 
the modern world and all good men must 
combine to slay the monster. “Race Preju- 
dice,” he says “justifies and holds together 
more baseness, cruelty and abomination than 
any other sort of error in the world. Through 
its body run all the darkest poisons of the 
human soul. It is begotten of greed, cow- 
ardice, lust, pride and intellectual confusion.” 
It is plain that a new lease of life for the 
prejudice of the Whites against the Blacks of 
this country has been made possible by the 
demoralization of the popular mind with the 
lusts of imperialism. Commercialism and im- 
perialism are monstrous births of material- 
ism triumphant. But there have been gather- 
ing together new influences, and new arrange- 
ments of influences, new alignments and al- 
liances, ignoring in many cases the old lines 
of sectional parties and social classes, new 
instrumentalities undreamed of even by the 
idealists of the Anti-Slavery days. Mr. Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, till lately an Episcopal 
rector in Montgomery, Alabama, represents 
one type among the new forces. In a recent 
review article he described the ideal Southern 
Gentleman of today and his attitude toward 
the Negro. This gentleman of the old school 
is, of course, not unfamiliar with all that can 
be said against the Negro, Mr. Murphy says; 
he has seen “the solemn statistics” in which 
men have again and again demonstrated the 
Negroes’ failure. He knows their incapacities 
and their crimes. However, “it is inconceiv- 
able to him that any man should rejoice at 
any of the pathetic documents of their mis- 
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ery.” He is under no illusions; he has full 
appreciation of the deep and relentless cleav- 
age of generic and social types. “But'the very 
security of his sense of racial and social power 
makes him free to deal naturally and simply 
with a weaker human group.” His conscious- 
ness of strength of social and personal attain- 
ments is so unaffected that “the struggle of a 
lowlier people possesses for him an unfailing 
interest; he likes to see them try, he is sorry 
when they fail, he rejoices when they succeed.” 
Hence the typical Southern gentleman of 
the old South “protests against the disfran- 
chisement of tens of thousands of qualified 
black men who have been admitted to the reg- 
istration, and the other tens of thousands who 
under amended laws, are not admitted to the 
voing list.” Race hatred is producing a dark 
fruitage in the nightmare of “Negro domina- 
tion,’ a mere hideous tyranny of the mind 
which is a spectre of gloom now seated at 
every fireside, and has been conjured up “not 
by the demagogue of the North, but by the 
demagogue of the South.” “Our coming lead- 
ership” says this Southerner addressing the 
South, “will have a sense of proportion which 
will involve a steady refusal to be stampeded 
by antique nightmares and ethnological melo- 
drama.” 


The cant and sophistries of race, the in- 
herent fallacy of all race generalizations, be- 
come self evident when it is considered how 
in each race individuals differ in qualiity more 
widely than races do from one another. Rev. 
Dr. Wilmer of the strongest pulpit in At- 
lanta, one of the white friends of Morris 
Brown College, recently demanded of the At- 
lanta public: “What inducement do the 
whites offer a Negro to be honest and faith- 
ful and law-abiding, if the good Negro and 
the bad Negro are to be put into the same in- 
discriminate condemnation and all are to be 
murdered together? Is it not a shame that 
any white man should sink so low? So far 
as that class of white men exists, are they 
not provocative of crime among Negroes and 
a direct menace to the safety of us all? The 
time has come when all men who believe 
in the fundamentals of civilization should 
speak out with no uncertain sound. We must 
condemn the murder of innocent people. We 
must gain the help of the best element among 
the Negroes.” The cheap talk of the Till- 
man sort of demagogue the new Southern 
leadership will eschew and despise, says Ed- 
gar Gardner Murphey. “The new leader- 
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ship will find its moral basis in the old; it 
will have magnanimity, the one best and wisest 
quality ef a superior people or a superior race. 
It will have all the old faith and pride in the 
South, but it will possess ‘a decent respect for 


the opinions of mankind.’”” Whether or not 
Mr. Murphy succeeds in summoning such a 
Southern public opinion to his side in the open, 
there can be no doubt of its existence, in spite 
of all we see and hear from day to day. 
And one main reason of its existence is 
the existence on the other hand of such Negro 
leaders as our distinguished guest in Boston 
on this occasion, Richard Dickerson Stinson. 
Dr. Stinson speaks for himself and I would 
not presume to anticipate his message for us. 
Indeed his personality speaks for him before 
he speaks. You come under the compelling 
spell of that personality, and you believe in 
the Africa that Prof. Boas of Columbia Uni- 
versity has described in his address in Atlanta 
University, under the very eaves of which 
great institution Dr. Stinson has created an- 
other university even larger in numbers and 
perhaps nearer to the immediate, common 
everyday needs of his people, so that one col- 
lege is the complement of the other, and the 
one supplies, as I understand it, what the other 
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Prof. Boas at Atlanta’s Commence- 
ment last year summarised the latest gains of 
knowledge in anthropology of the ancient Af- 
rican civilization, showing that at a distant 
epoch in human history when the European 
was still satisfied with rude stone tools, the 
African had invented or adopted the art of 
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smelting iron. Neither ancient Europe, nor 
ancient Asia, nor ancient China, says the New 
York professor, knew the iron or steel im- 
plement or weapon, and everything points to 
its introduction from Africa. It is certain 
from the colonial ruins in Rhodesia, whose his- 
tory has been lost, that there was an early 
social and military power which had even 
before they were constructed organized na- 
tional life, built cities, cultivated crops, do- 
mesticated animals, united scattered tribes in 
wide areas into flourishing kingdoms, whose 
kings and whose armies swept southeastern 
Africa, and I like to fancy that we have in 
our Atlanta guest today a good representative 
of those prehistoric kings and kingdoms. What 
amere hairbreadthsspaceisthe time required 
for the conquest of Race Prejudice in Amer- 
ica by such dedicated heroes of the work of 
making America truly American, measured 
by the years of the African race in its own 
lands! 
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Entebbe, a well-known city in Uganda 





A Trip Through Uganda 


By HARRY FOSTER DEAN 


GANDA lies to the north and 
west of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
It is a great, natural garden in- 
tersected in every direction by 
flowing streams and rich, pro- 
ductive valleys and _ traversed 
north and south by irregular chains and group: 
of moderately high mountains. The country 
is a storehouse of African tradition and is peo- 
pled by a population of gentle mannered, fun- 
loving, hospitable, intelligent inhabitants. At 
the present time it is a dependency of Great 
Britain with a native king who is the nominal! 
ruler of more than two millions of people. 
They have well defined industries, are good 
farmers and possessed of a true appreciation 
of what might be called applied art and the 
simpler elements of music. The way to Egypt 
has been to them an open book for many cen- 
turies. An interesting story is told of a young 
Bugandon who saw the Sphynx for the first 
time. Gazing intently, for a brief period, at 
the sand scarred features of the silent sentinel 
of the Eyptian desert he turned to his com- 
panion and said: “Awa—awa—Bugandos.” 
(She—she—Bugando. ) 

But to the story of my travels through the 
land of the Bugandos. It was a hot morning 
in the early part of March, 1905, when I 
left Mombasa on the new narrow gauge rail- 
road, recently built by the British government, 
for Kavirondo Bay on the east side of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. This part of the trip was 
uneventful save in the discomforts brought to 








_me by the alternating hot and cold zones 


through which our train passed in its passage 





to Victoria Nyanza. At Mombasa the ther- 
mometer registered 102 degrees, Farenheit, in 
the shade. When we reached Nairobi, about 
half way to the lake the next day, it was 
twenty-five or thirty degrees cooler. Nairobi 
is about four thousand feet above the sea level 
and is the British capital for Central Africa. 
At the Escarpment, less than fifty miles west 
of Nairobi, the thermometer had fallen almost 
to the freezing point. We were fully sever 
thousand feet above sea level and overtopping 
a sloping stretch of land that presented many 
aspects of natural beauty. A short while be- 
fore we arrived at the Escarpment we crossed 
‘the canyon of the bautiful Riff Valley over an 
American suspension bridge. This bridge is 
regarded the most remarkable piece of engi- 
neering work in all of Africa and cost the 
British government a large sum of money. 
West of the Escarpment lies Lake Navasha 
another high point between Mombasa and 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. From Lake Navasha 
to Kavirondo Bay it is a long, sharp decline of 
nearly two hundred miles. Most of the way 
is through a country thick with the beauties 
and varying colors of the Boadab, Alou and 
the Mimosa trees and an intense profusion of 
tropical fruit and flower growth. 

We arrived at Kavirondo Bay at noontime 
on one of the hottest days it has ever been my 
fortune—or misfortune—to experience. The 
thermometer registered 1 30 degrees, Fahren- 
heit, in the shade. Our train ran out to 
nearly the end of the large government pier 
before it stopped. We got off the car amid a 
hurrying, jabbering crowd of naked native 
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laborers and a few white and Indian officials. 
The natives were tall, muscular fellows whose 
skin shone like polished ebony. They trans- 
ferred the luggage and freight from the train 
to the waiting steamer with consummate ease 
and within a short period of time. There was 
a wait of four hours before the steamer Wini- 


_ fred left Kavirondo for Entebbe, our first stop ~ 


in Uganda, two hundred miles across the great 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. The wait was with- 
out special incident but not devoid of the in- 
terest which always attaches to first acquaint- 
ance with strange peoples and strange places. 
At 3 o'clock sharp the Winifred steamed 
free of the pier and we had started the first 
part of the journey across the largest body of 
known water in Africa. The waters of Vic- 
toria Nyanza are a muddy brown in color and 
are the abiding place of the voracious croco- 
dile and numerous poisonous serpents. Its 
atmosphere is charged with the breath of the 
deadly African fever and lucky indeed is he 
who makes the trip from Kavirondo to Entebbe 
and escapes the rack and dangers of its ravages. 
These are not the only dangers encountered 
during the passage. ‘There are the floating 
islands that are so insistent a menace to navi- 
gation that an anchorage is always sought at 
nightfall and retained until the following 
morning. 


We left Kavirondo at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. The next evening, at dusk, we 
anchored off shore within easy distance from 
the truly beautiful native city of Entebbe with 
its picturesque groups of Njus (coned-shaped 
native houses) thrown in almost careless 
juxtaposition with the Indo-European Nyum- 
bas (the bigger dwellings used by the British 
and Indian officials stationed in Africa). At 
Entebbe I met by appointment an old comrade 
of some of my earlier travels, Mwami Amisi, 
a young and intelligent Swahili Bugando 
chief, who was to be my principal guide to 
Mengo, the capital city of Kabaka Daudi 
Chwa,king of Uganda and Koke. I stayed in 
Entebbe over night. The next morning at 
daybreak, with nine native attendants we 
started on our journey to Mengo. The road 
was well seasoned and easy to traverse. It ran 


through a thickly populated and highly culti- 
vated stretch of country and was flanked on 
either side with long lines of beautifully con- 
structed native cane fences that half hid gor- 
geous flower gardens and the timid, peeping 
curiosity of dark-eyed women and prankish, 
dark-skinned children. 
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King Daudi, the boy ruler of Uganda 


We journeyed the entire day through this 
land of beauty, bird song and laughing eyes. 
At nightfall we arrived at Mengo. Mengo is 
the home place of Mwami Amisi, my leading 
attendant, and he provided lodgings for me at 
his own Nju (native house) where I ate a 
native supper of Matoka (Banana pudding), 
Nkoko (broiled chicken), baked Lumondes 
(sweet potatoes), and sliced Nyanyas (toma- 
toes) daintly prepared by Amisi’s Mufumbiro 
(cook). After the repast Amisi invited me 
to a seat on the porch of his dwelling where I 
was entertained by the playing of a native 
three-piece orchestra. I confess that the music 
thus provided did not appeal strongly to the 
musical appetite of my nature. Nevertheless 
the programme selected was given with a gen- 
uine heartiness of spirit that somewhat com- 
pensated for the elemental crudities of har- 
mony and rude execution. That night I slept 
soundly. In the morning I was agreeably sur- 
prised to receive a summons to appear before 
Kabaka Daudi Chwa, the august king himself. 

The way to the palace is along a well kept 
road up to the top of a large hill. The morn- 
ing was clear, the sky reflected a deep, south- 
ern sea blue and the air was fragrant with the 
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smells of growing grain and garden flowers. 
At the outer entrance of the palace grounds 
I was met by the king’s drummer who an- 
nounced my arrival by beating on a huge tom- 
tom with two sticks and yelling at the very 
top of his strong, sonorous voice. I was then 
led to the second gate where I met a second 
drummer who announced, after the manner 
of the first drummer, my arrival in that part 
of the palace grounds. A step or two for- 
ward and I am standing in the front end of a 
long, rectangular room in which were. seated, 
on either side, imposing rows of court attend- 
ants and at the farther end sat the Kabaka 
Daudi Chwa on his throne clad in royal robes 
and attended on the right by the Katakara 





The King’s Drummer 
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Mtesa’s Tomb at Mengo 


Apala Karba, the prime minister, reputed tu 
be the ablest native in central Africa, znd the 
chief justice; and on the left by the chief treas- 
urer of the kingdom. One part of the at- 
tendants were attired in robes of beautiful 
bark cloth of the texture of silk. The others 
were dressed in long, white, cotton robes. 
The room was decorated with figured bark 
cloth draperies and grass mats of varying de- 
sign and fine texture. Ellipticalshapedgrass 
mats covered the other portions of the floor. 
One set of the attendants wore small, white 
caps, the insignia of the Christians; the re- 
mainder wore the red fez of the Mahomedans. 
My interview with the king was cordial 
though of short duration. At the close of the 
preliminaries of presentation his royal majesty, 
the Katakara, the chief justice, the treasurer 
and myself retired to a private chamber. 
There we talked informally of America and 
Europe and particularly of the Africans who 
had strayed away from their native land or 
had been stolen by slave traders. ‘Though but 
a hoy of fifteen years he seemed astonishingly 
well informed on current events and thor- 
oughly alive to the dignity and importance at- 
tached to his position as the kixg of the 
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Bugandos. During my stay of seven days in 
Mengo his majesty manifested a lively inter- 
est in my welfare and when I made my de- 
parture for Mtesa’s Tomb, a short march 


from his capital, he added seven men to my _ 


retinue and gave me the freedom of the 
country. 

Mtesa’s Tomb is the last resting place of 
one of the famous kings of Uganda. Mtesa 
was a ruler of unusual courage and intelli- 
gence. He gave Henry M. Stanley his first 
taste of genuine African hospitality and added 
enough men to the distinguished explorer’s 
party to make him the head of a decidedly for- 
midable expedition. At Mtesa’s Tomb I was 
the guest of Mwami Casube, the chief of that 
district. My stay here was pleasant and prof- 
itable. The natives in this section are very 
adept in the manufacture of bark cloth, pot- 
tery, carved objects in ivory and precious 
woods. Large farms abound everywhere 
about this section. Bananas, corn, various 
African grains and cotton are grown in great 
profusion. I was joined here by the. Katakara 
Apala Karba and repaired with him to his 
farm at Kalassa, a twenty mile march from 
Mtesa’s Tornb. We were entertained at this 
place by Mwami Zirimania. A short stay 
here and we return to Mengo. 

I had expressed a desire to see the native 
built cathedral on Namirembe Hill a short 
distance from Mengo. Accompanied by the 
Katakara Apala Karba and several at- 
tendants I ascended early one morning 
and visited the then unfinished structure. It 
stands on the very top of Namirembe ( Peace) 
Hill, an imposingly simple monument to na- 
tive Christian faith and a virile expression 
of the positive artistic bent of mind of these 
truly remarkable people. The building is an 
imperfect reproduction of an old English 
cathedral and is built of brick and grass. 
When completed it will have a seating capac- 
ity of five thousand people. 

My next objective point is Mruli, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, situated about a 
seven days’ march northeast of Mengo near 
where the Kafur River empties into the Nile. 
I have sixteen attendants with me. We 
travel in the beginning of the march through 
a stretch of interminable swamp country 
with here and there a small stream spanned 
by a native bridge ingeniously constructed of 
logs. At the end of the second day we 
reached the hill country in the eastern district 
of Uganda. This was a delightful change 
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Namirembe-Cathedral. 
temple 


Interior of a magnificent 


from the heat and malaria laden atmosphere 
of the swamps we had left behind us. At 
Umtasa I had the good fortune to meet a 
Swahili Arab, a sheik from Zanzibar. He 
was a tall, big-boned, black fellow who car- 
ried himself with the dignity of a prince. He 
proved to be a man of many and varied ex- 


periences. He was on the last leg of his third 
trip across the continent of Africa. His party 
consisted of twenty-five persons. The ac- 


cumulations of his excursion across the con- 
tinent were represented in fine specimens of 
elephant tusks, animal skins, many pounds of 
Cibit extract, a quantity of Gum Cobal, and 
a large number of gems and precious stones. 

Leaving Umtasa in our rear we marched 
across the country to the foot of the Mbaxi 
mountains. We cross the mountains over a 
narrow pass at a very high elevation. The air 
was rare and I breathed with some little diffi- 
culty. When we reached the crest of the pass 
there stretched out before us a grand pano- 
rama of rolling, tropical country, dotted at 
odd intervals with the white-faced features of 
native villages and the silver lines of numer- 
ous streams flowing away to the far-off Nile. 














On the seventh day we came within full view 
of Mruli. The city is a disappointment. I 
could find but half-hearted evidences of its 
ancient greatness. It is little more in these 
days than a big viliage resting lazily on the 
bosom of a wide extent of rolling plain and 
possessing few features that would distinguish 
it from any of the larger villages we had 
passed through on our march from Mengo one 
hundred and fifty miles to the southwest. 
And yet it is not without special interest to 
the one seeking the strange and curious. 
Mruli is now famous for its pottery, the best 
and most beautifully finished in all of Africa. 
It also appears to be the headquarters of the 
native priesthood who still practice the ancient 
religious rites of the Bugandos in all their 
rude barbaric splendor and sombre, fantastic 
features. Mruli is also noted for its fine 
breeds of cattle. The “Big Horns” are the 
most remarkable species of the bovine family 
to be found in any section of the known world. 
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These big, mild-eyed creatures ofttimes main- 
tain horns fifteen feet in length. ‘They are 
most often brown in color and their flesh is 
tender and of delicate flavor. The famed 
“Hump” cattle are denizens of the Mruli 
region. They take their name from the large 
hump that grows between the shoulders. 
These humps weigh as much, sometimes, as 
seventy-five pounds and provide a delicacy 
highly valued by the epicureans among the 
more aristocratic Bugandos. 


My stay was cut short at Mruli by advices 
that the Katakara of Ankola was awaiting me 
at Mbakovia at the southern end of Lake Al- 
bert Nyanza. I take hurried leave of Mruli 
and by forced marches make my way through 
Masindi, ov:r the Lundu Mountains, through 
Hoima to Butiaba where I embark, accom- 
panied by a guard of ninety-four Ankolas for 
Mbakovia. This ended my first trip through 
Uganda. 


Uncle Joe on Shakespeare 
By A. ASHBURN 


Shakespeare wuz a poet, 
Dat had a pop’lar name, 
I recken eberybody 
Hab heard ob his great fame. 


He useter talk ’bout honor 
An’ writ erbout hit’s worth, 
Said a good name wuz 
Dan enyting on earth. 


better 


Said houses, lands, an’ all sich t’ings— 
Yas! I t’ink he took in cash,— 
W’an’t de objec’ ob dis life, 

He simply called ’em trash. 


He eben went far ’nuff ter say.— 
An’ bout hit he wuz sho’,— 
By takin’ al’ his wealth fum him 
Yer couldn’t make ’im po.’ 





“De precious jewel uv my sol’ 
Am ma name” he useter squall, 
“An’ him dat steals dat ’way fum me 
Hab robbed me uv my all.” 


I hate ter spute dat gent’mun, 
Er call to him to halt— 

Hits mighty strange fer me ter be 
Wid him a findin’ fault. 


But ef he wuz libin’ now 
An’ seen t’ings mov’ erlong, 
An’ seen des what’s a-gwine on, 
He’d sing ernudder song. 


Dat ting is dun been turned eroun,’ 

De name am now de trash, 
An’ ter make one po’ in dis good day 
You’re got ter steal his cash. 








Negro Society in Chicago 


By EDWARD E. WILSON 


ml OT long ago after a brilliant 
mi musical performance at which 
‘the best dressed as well as the 
most cultured colored people in 
Chicago were present, a party 
of men, including one from Bos- 
ton and one from New York, was sitting in 
a cafe waiting for a late supper. A Chicago 
enthusiast remarked with no small gusto— 

“No town in the country could equal that 
audience tonight; all Chicago society was 
out.” 

The New York man laughed aloud. 

“Chicago society!” sniffed the Boston man. 
“What is it?—clothes?” 

The native somewhat taken aback at this 
rude exhibition of skepticism in respect to 
Chicago’s colored gentility began to splutter 
and finally after some travail delivered him- 
self of the belief that there were as many 
nice colored people in Chicago as in any place 
in the world. 

“Nice!” snorted the Boston man. “In the 
accepted sense of that word nice people don’t 
make society; it requires something else.” 

The talk which might have gone to an un- 
pleasant length was cut short by the coming 
on of some toothsome morsels in the discus- 
sion of which society and all its appendants 
were forgotten. 

Chicago people, or that small part of them 
who consider themselves society folks, would 
be surprised to learn that any mortal could 
be so rash as to assert that Chicago had no 
society. On the other hand the sardonic Bos- 
tonian may have been taking a wide view of 
things with an eye single to economic condi- 
tions. 





Society in the sense we use it here com- 
prises such persons as give and receive formal 
entertainments among themselves. Of course 
this carries with it always the presumption 
that the society people are financially able to 
do the entertaining expected of them. There 
are many other things, besides money that are 
necessary to society—family education, cul- 
ture, leisure and an unlimited amount of as- 
sumption. : 

A charming Chicago lady not long since 
told the writer that she was sure Chicago 
had society because she said there were so 


many bright men and women here. Her idea 
put society upon too high a plane. A look 
at social life, among the leisured classes in 
any country will prove this. We have to 
turn to the historians of manners—such nov- 
elists as Balzac, Thackeray and Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward, in order thoroughly to understand 
how notoriously fitted to fritter away time in 
simpering, gossiping, envy and vexation of 
spirit must those be who desire to be known 
as the “best.” No novelist in America has 
adequately portrayed that mixture of vulgar- 
ity, pretentiousness and vain show that has 
here among the whites, labeled itself elite; 
though Mrs. Edith Wharton did it somewhat 
in The House of Mirth. 

The excuse for the existence of society any- 
where is that it sets a standard for good man- 
ners; though it has scarcely performed its 
function in any age. As before said it presup- 
poses many stages of advancement and should 
be the very crowning point of a community’s 
progress. As in most other things in life it 
usually lacks a good deal of reaching an ideal 
condition. Among the Negroes of Chicago it 
can scarcely be said to have gone beyond the 
embryonic state. 

In the first place if we look around us here 
we will find in our large colored population 
not more than a score of persons who are 
fitted pecuniarily to be in society in the proper 
sense of the word. In saying this the own- 
ers of the large number of good homes com- 
fortably and sometimes elegantly fitted up 
are not overlooked; yet most of these have 
to work hard for a living and cannot give 
over any large part of their time to the mere 
pleasure of entertainment. This score of per- 
sons referred to never unite; they are broken 
up into little envious knots and are more anx- 
ious for the undoing of each, other than for 
mutual social edification. It would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get even a half dozen of 
the best-off colored people in Chicago into a 
room and have any conversation; they do not 
speak to each other; they have long-standing 
grievances against each other. Each has his 
little clique of inferior camp-followers who 
follow their leader’s orders to do as much 
injury to the enemy as possible. These follow- 
ers of course jump from one camp to the other 
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as one or the other seems to be in the ascend- 
ancy and finally end, unless utterly subser- 
vient to some one, in being thrown out of 
them all. 

There is no society here among colored 
people based on wealth because of the fewness 
of well-off colored people and the factional 
spirit that exists among these few. 

As to family it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, as it is only in rare instances that one 
can trace his origin to any very great length, 
or point to any marvellous deeds performed 
by an ancestor that would entitle his descend- 
ant to social precedence. Indeed should such 
a descendant put forward his pretensions he 
would be overwhelmed by the lusty scorn of 
a host of upstart nobodies. 

When it comes to culture (including in the 
term education) we find a great deal of it 
in Chicago, but it is usually too shy, too care- 
ful of its own feelings and too economical of 
its time to waste much of it in a crowd of 
pretenders. There are many places where 
the best of manners and the finest courtesy 
may be found, but it is not usually where it 
is proclaimed that “society” is to gather. 

Upon what then is the society that we read 
about and that is talked so glibly about based ? 
Upon assurance alone. By what other means 
can man without education and earning but 
fifteen dollars a week take upon himself the 
leadership of “society”? Yet there are many 
such here. And it is this society then that we 
intend briefly to describe. 

The requisite of assurance referred to is 
possessed to such an extent by those Negroes 
who aspire to be society persone that they 
stick at no freak to attract attention and 
to advertise themselves. Their method of 
obtaining and holding leadership is largely 
one of aggression and vulgar display. The 
leader takes as his or her motto “Be bold, be 
bold, and everywhere be bold.” But they do 
not modify it with Longfellow’s caution— 
“Be not too bold.” They push in everywhere ; 
carrying the redoubts of reserve and exclusive- 
ness by a shameless toadyism, by surprise, or 
by a persistence not to be denied. In their 
process of rising—as they think—advertise- 
ment is as necessary as it is to the life of trade. 
They charter the columns of one of the col- 
ored newspapers and therein have themselves 
solemnly declared leaders. Sometimes the old- 
er citizens are startled with a write-up like 
the following: 

“Of all the exclusive functions given by 
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exclusive persons that at Mrs. Newcomer’s 
was the most exclusive. All society was out. 
Mrs. Newcomer’s handsome parlors were 
decorated with lovely flowers which must 
have cost a fortune. Such an array of fine 
dresses and jewelry was never seen in Chi- 
cago before. As space will not allow us to 
describe the costumes of all the ladies we will 
not risk the invidiousness of describing any 
portion of them. Suffice to say they were 
marvellous creations. Professor Basso’s or- 
chestra discoursed delightful music to which 
the guests tripped the light fantastic toe until 
the wee sma” hours. A collation of surpassing 
richness was spread to which the guests did 
ample justice. After which carriages were 
called and the party dispersed, but not before 
they voted Mrs. Newcomer the queen of 
hostesses. She has established her right to the 
undisputed leadership of society.” 


One might add here by way of parenthesis 
that Newcomer earns about twenty dollars 
a week and is never anxious to see his credit- 
ors. 

A half dozen persons establish their leader- 
ship in the same way during the space of a 
year. As to exclusiveness you find some 
people at that affair who are afraid to re- 
turn to their homes whence they came to 
Chicago and who could not get a certificate 
of character even from their intimates. 

One clause in the above journalistic out- 
burst is literally true; that the guests did 
ample justice to the collation. Society loves 
to eat and many persons deemed utterly im- 
possible have gained entrance to it by feeding 
the leaders. Indeed after advertisement, giv- 
ing a feast is the next step upward. All must 
readily agree that a janitor leading society 
is unthinkable; yet such a thing has occurred 
in our great city of wonders, and to cap the 
climax, this aristocratic janitor’s eatables were 
so tempting that he was able to gather in his 
rooms at the apartment where he performed 
his daily services, not a few of the socially 
elect. 

At present and for a long time to come it 
is not improbable that the Negro will be the 
chief imitator in America. This naturally 
comes from the fact that he has many more 
things to learn than other folks. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to restrain one’s wrath when 
Negroes are seen aping not virtues that make 
for solidity, but those habits of the rich and 
dissolute that for the poor can end in noth- 
ing other than ruin. Society Negroes here 
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try to imitate the millionaire society Whites; 
when a peculiarly striking stunt is performed 
by these, some Negro is sure to try to do the 
same thing. This has been the cause of many 
exhibitions of smug monkeyism. 

The stories that appear from time to time 
in colored papers concerning dress, extrava- 
gant as they may seem, are seldom untrue. 
The Chicago Negro for his income is the 
best-dressed person in the world. One stroll- 
ing about colored neighborhoods and having 
some knowledge of Negroes’ incomes cannot 
help wondering how they do it. When it 
comes to the entertainers themselves some 
favoring genie must visit them occasionally. 
There are some of course who are able to 
have whatever they want, but as for the 
rest mystery will ever surround the source of 
their finery. 

Of course morals cuts but little figure in 
society or the choice of the elite. It is beyond 
one to explain how some people can pass mus- 
ter while others much better are barred. 
Yet one living anywhere has probably noted 
the capriciousness of judgments passed by so- 
ciety on those who are admitted to its 
charmed circle. A woman will say of an- 
other—‘“‘Don’t invite her; she has never been 
in our set, and then such things about her.” 
The woman objected to is probably educated, 
of good character, fair competence and in 
every way an excellent person; while the ob- 
jector is a shady creature with a scandal be- 
hind her as long as the history of the Civil 
War. To repeat, society lays no store by 
morals; one need not be a saint to lead or 
to participate in the blessings of “exclusive” 
social life. A little taint adds to the interest 
of a woman just as for some people game 
long killed is most palatable. 

One must not get the idea, however, that 
members of society are not religious. Many 
of them are as devout—when in church—as 
a monk or a nun, but this in no wise informs 
their every day conduct. One church, indeed, 
is supposed to shed not only Christian grace 
but the perfume of genuine aristocracy and 
most of those who join it consider themselves 
amply prepared for society. 

But even with the aid of grace and of as- 
surance, society does not always present a 
very happy condition to those who have com- 
mon sense and insist on using it. The aver- 
age society woman is usually a trivial creat- 
ure, of small accomplishments and narrow 
sympathies. She is without heart or sensi- 
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bility and spends her time trying to get dress, 
parading herself, indulging in envious out- 
bursts against her rivals, and bewailing the 
fate that made her a poor woman. She would 
go a thousand miles to verify a scandal, is 
too shallow to make or keep a friend, being 
so given to tittle-tattle that she does. not spare 
her own relatives. Not seldom she dances 
well, is steeped in the love of cheap novels and 
can talk about trifles with marvellous fluency. 
Too often, also, she is loud of speech; there 
being in society but little of that quiet, low- 
voiced converse that always marks the cul- 
tured. 

The society man taken all in all is the most 
useless creature in the community. He is 
usually a bachelor of uncertain age, who 
exists sometimes without too much _ labor, 
sometimes in ways unknown to any of his 
friends. He is, to be sure, an expert at bil- 
liards, loves poker as he loves his life and not 
infrequently infests all places where pleasure 
and excitement may be had. He is always 
sumptuously arrayed; in dress, he can defy 
the scions of millionaires to surpass him. Of 
Sundays he is found in front of the aristo- 
cratic churches, perfumed and immaculate, 
where he eyes all passing women critically; 
raising his high hat to those whom he con- 
siders in his set and rigidly ignoring all oth- 
ers. He has many qualifications that fit him 
for social life; he is utterly inane, lavish of 
outworn compliments, can dance to exhaus- 
tion without complaining, can speak know- 
ingly of a bonnet or a gown, can gossip like 
a woman, meddles in feminine doings—in 
fact, he is a most finished hen-hussy. 

Besides the typical society persons there is a 
number of young people who are learning 
their first lessons in sham and hypocrisy—a 
number of young students, doctors with a max- 
imum of hair on their faces and a minimum 
of knowledge in their heads—often young 
professional men, who think they can begin 
a practice by being socially popular and only 
discover their mistake after several wasted 
years, if they have common sense and never 
discover it if they are born ninnies, 

It is useless to add that Negro society here 
is a queer hotch potch. This is because Ne- 
groes have not yet had time to form classes; 
because also, colored people are not yet willing 
to admit that any one of them is superior 
to the other; an excess of democracy exists 
among Negroes which, though beneficial in 
some respects, has a fatal policy of dragging 
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everything down to its level. Good society 
can do much for manners, but when one 
sees the amount of sham that a desire for it 
induces he longs to call down the fire of 
heaven on the whole thing. How can one 
stomach a society that allows one of its mem- 
bers to advertise that she has gone east to 
spend the summer at fashionable resorts when 
she has gone as a maid of all work, or another 
to say that he is spending the summer fishing 
in the Northwest when he has gone there to 
be a porter on the road where nobody will 
see him? 

The worst thing about this aspiration to 
shine in society is that it has left ruin in 
its track. Some pitiful stories of ruinous so- 
cial ambitions might be told. These in no 
way have served as warning to other aspir- 
ants since human nature is such that people 


My Visit to the 


By A. 


and general conditions were 
inducing many of my people to 
settle in Indian ‘Territory, in 
such numbers as to have towns 
entirely of their own population, 
and under their complete municipal control, I 
must confess, that such good news aroused in 
me a burning desire to go and see. I gave 
expression to this desire on the 11th day of 
April, 1907, when I departed from Sault Ste., 
Mich. When I left Michigan, everything was 
still in the frigid grasp of a long-drawn win- 
ter, but upon my arrival in Muskogee on 
the 14th day of April, at 6 o'clock in the 
~oarning, the breath of spring, laden with the 
oa..s of the awakened season, afforded me a 
most welcome greeting. 

From careful inquiry, I ascertained that the 
climate of this country admits of no extremes 
in temperature, and this of itself is one great 
inducement why our people should settle there 
in great numbers. On account of the salu- 
brity of this country, the miasmic and yellow 
fever germs of the extreme south-land have no 
affinity for this invigorating health producing 
atmosphere. 

The land is rich, being abundantly watered, 
possessing a deep soil, easily cultivated and 





learn only through their own experiences 
when it is too late. Moreover the newcom- 
ers rushing in thirsting for the delights of a 
free city do not care to listen to such re- 
minders as will impede their progress towards 
pleasure. 

It is necessary to use just a moment to say 
that society as described here should be care- 
fully distinguished from those small circles of 
friends, existing everywhere, who spend many 
pleasant and profitable evenings, discussing 
music, drama or literature or whiling away an 
hour or so at cards. Here the converse is edi- 
fying, even elegant. Such circles compared to 
society proper are like cool, shady nooks far 
removed from the heat, noise, strife and 
hurry of a town. Here are the beginnings of 
a real society that will triumph over vulgar- 
ity at the end. 


Indian Territory 


RAY 


productive of the common cereals, as well as 
fruit and vegetables. The Territory is mar- 
velously rich in natural resources, especially 
gas and oil; and much excitement prevails 
there at present, on account of the recent dis- 
covery of the great gushing oil wells. The 
land is cheap at $19 and $20 an acre, the 
present price. 

Many colored people are in possession of 
these rich mineral lands and are receiving 
handsome royalties from their leased privi- 
leges. I am sure that the people of this section 
sive efforts put forth by these liberty-loving, 
clannish sons of Harrewhich are producing a 
telling effect upon our doubting Thomases, in 
have no conception of the noble and progres- 
forcing home the truth that there is a solution 
to this much perplexed Negro problem. I be- 
lieve that Indian Territory, especially the 
Creek Nation, offers better opportunities to 
the enterprising and progressive Negro than 
any state or territory in the United States. It 
is plain to be seen though, that there is a crying 
need for many more of that “do something 
class” of Negro, and unless he hurries there 
soon, it will be useless later, because our 
brother, the “Great Land Grabber” is there 
already and wide awake to all that is worth 
while. But as the Government restrictions 
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upon the sale of Indian lands are expected to 
be removed next August, the 8th, it is thought 
that much of this land can then be obtained 
from $5.00 to $20.00 an acre. Again, were it 
not for the Government making it incumbent 
upon all natives and Indians to retain 40 acres 
of their 160, as a homestead, there is no doubt 
that the hungry land grabber would gobble up 
the best land in the territory for speculative 
profits, and in this way blight the prospects 
of emigration as well as retard the consumma- 
tion of state-hood. The government, in the 
exercise of this paternal spirit, has performed a 
most praiseworthy deed in the interest of the 
weak against the strong. 

The “Jim Crow” idea in the Creek Nation 
of the Territory is greatly exaggerated except, 
perhaps, in one particular—and that of hotel 
accommodation. But instead of this unreason- 
able nonsensical prejudice militating against 
the conveniences of colored people, it has had 
just the contrary effect in forcing our people to 
amply provide magnificent hotels for them- 
selves. ‘Thus you see that studied injustice 
which has been measured out to us for ages, is 
at last beginning to develop within us, a feel- 
ing of racial independence and discontent with 
many humiliating conditions. ‘The spirit of do 
and be something is very apparent in this new 
country, and it certainly behooves every col- 
ored man, young or old, who feels that he can 


not make good in his present abode, to hike’ 


out to this rich land and join the ranks of those 
brave sons of Ham, who are determined to 
succeed upon their own merits. 

The colored people of Indian Territory 
have already to their credit, eight towns. 
Boley, on the Fort Smith and Western rail- 
road, heads the list with a population of two 
thousand, with not a Caucasian in evidence. 
I was informed by the town-site manager that 
a Caucasian could not buy one inch of ground 
in the town or rent or carry on business of any 
kind. Boley is a beautiful town of much prom- 
ise and is destined to be a great distributing 
emporium for the many prosperous farmers 
surrounding it. With three dry goods stores, 
a gent’s furnishing store, a boot and shoe store, 
two drug stores, three grocery stores, a two- 
story brick wholesale house, bakery shop, 
butcher shop, barber shop, two cotton gins, a 
saw mill, a steam brick plant, Farmers’s Mer- 
chant bank, and post-office, of which Mr. 
‘T. M. Haynes, the genial town-site manager, 
is president and postmaster, Boley offers many 
inducements to those who desire to have farms 
nearby to a thriving prosperous little town. 
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Never before in all my travels has it been my 
pleasure to observe a Colored railroad ticket 
agent and telegraph operator until such met 
my gaze in Boley. Notwithstanding that it is 
claimed and believed by many that the Negro 
is incapable of self-government, Boley and the 
other seven Negro towns of Indian Territory 
are thriving today as living examples of the 
falsity of this untenable position. 


Okmulgee is a wide-awake town of much 
prominence and contains a large colored popu- 
lation, many of whom are engaged in pros- 
perous commercial lines. Whilst there, it was 
my good fortune to meet Dr. J. E. Porter, 
formerly of St. Paul, Minn. It certainly af- 
forded me great pleasure to learn that Dr. 
Porter holds no second place in his profession, 
but is considered to be the best doctor in the 
town. In addition to his large practice, he 
is secretary of the Home Seekers’ Union of the 
Colored Farmers’ Educational and Co-opera- 
tive Union of America. Messrs. J. A. Roper 


and J. W. Foster, two very progressive and 
enterprising business men, are associated with 
Dr. Porter in trying to interest Negro home- 
seekers to settle in this rich country, where 


they can find room to develop, amidst an en- 
vironment, that is stimulating and helpful for 
the common good of all. I had a 25 or 30 
miles drive through the farming and oil dis- 
trict, with Mr. J. A. Roper as my guide. I 
am sure that I will never forget what my eyes 
beheld, because the entire country traveled was 
a veritable garden spot. ‘Trees were in their 
full foliage; cotton, which is the principal 
staple of the Territory at present, impressed 
one with this fact; corn was high enough to 
be plowed and vegetables were bountifully 
served on every table. ; 

Notwithstanding, I made a very hurried 
visit to only a few of the Negro towns in this 
great territory, | am favorably impressed with 
this one fact that the majority of the people 
are imbued with a wonderful confidence in the 
success of their efforts and I verily believe that 
in the years to come the blessings of peace, 
comfort, and happiness will be their heritage 
in large measure. 


Muskogee is the metropolis of the Creek 
Nation and is a modern city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, of which three-fourths are Negroes and 
Indians. Much of the commercial and profes- 
sional business of this very busy city is repre- 
sented by our people, who appear to be pros- 
pering and doing well. The Colored Com- 
mercial Club, of Muskogee, has wielded a 
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powerful influence for the success of the var- 
ious legitimate enterprises, conducted by mem- 
bers of its race, and is certainly entitled to its 


due meed of praise, for the large measure of 
success that has attended its efforts, in such a 
noble cause. 


The Plebiscite 


Says Rap Taft Again 


The Voice Company, Chicago, IIl. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed you will find an order 
for $1.00. Please renew my subscription. I read 
the “Bit of Taft’s Record.” I liked the spirit and 
dictum so well that I read it at least a dozen 
times before I could be convinced that our editors 
are really and truly waking up at last. 

You say “the Republican Party has regarded the 
Afro-American vote as one of its assets in the 
past.” Now, gentlemen, did you ever stop a mo- 
ment to think why this is a fact? Let me give you 
my opinion in the premises. Our editors have never 
as a unit held the imperfections of the Republi- 
can Party up to view at the right time and long 
enough to mold race sentiment. When the white 
race wishes to mold public sentiment against us, 
every white devil that can write his own name 
makes an effort and holds to it until the sentiment 
is formed and in operation. 

Gentlemen, you as a unit and molders of racial 
sentiment, must follow suit. The thing to do right 
now is to hold up to racial view, the discharge 
of the Colored soldiers and the result of the inves- 
tigation, the Taft speech at Tuskegee and in North 
Carolina and the President’s special message to 
Congress in which he incorporated the opinions of 
Southern Governors and added the weight of his 
high office to these opinions to mold_ sentiment 
against us. Now, every race paper should encour- 
age the race fight in Ohio against Taft. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will help the race in 
Ohio to mold sentiment against Taft, and hold 
up the perfid of that special message to Congress, 
I will do my very best to get you s00 new sub- 
scribers in this territory. I think it is better to 
support the Socialist than the Democrat, for I 
never shake hands with an enemy—regardless of 
how badly I may be beaten. I will wait for an- 
other chance to strike. 

Yours for a finished fight, 
JoserpH E. D. Gipson, 
Serg’t U. S. A. 
Box 168, Clarimore, I. T. 


Gen. Clarkson Likes Voice 


The Voice Company, 415 Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $1.00 to pay 
for the subscription to your magazine for one year, 
—a magazine which I consider one of increasing 
usefulness to all the elements in this government 
and fully as useful to the general body of the 
American people as well as to the one element 
of the colored people. I never subscribed for the 
magazine, but it has been coming to me, sent by 


some friend I suppose, and I have come to be much 
interested in it and read it every month, with great 
pleasure and much instruction. I hope you may 
gain a very wide circulation, for I believe you 
have come into a work in which, if you continue 
your present course, you will be of great service to 
this government and its people. 

Sincerely yours, 

James S. CLARKSON. 


Over the Ocean to Italy 


On Saturday morning, May 4, ’07, ushered out 
by the good wishes of hundreds of happy hearts, 
merry voices, waving symbols, and the joyful 
strains of music, the steamer Barbarossa sailed 
from New York, carrying with her to the shores. 
of Italy many a happy-hearted passenger. 

Among these were seven colored Americans, 
enroute to Rome, Italy, where they will attend the 
great International Sunday School Convention. 
Since these go as representatives of their people, it 
will be of interest, perhaps, to make a brief state- 
ment concerning each of them. 

The guide of this party is the Rev. C. S. Brown, 
D. D., president of the Waters Normal Institute, 
Winton, N. C.; also president of the Baptist State 
Convention. The other members of the party are: 
the Rev. J. E. Ford, B. D., a graduate of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, also of the University of Chi- 
cago, and now pastor of the Zion Baptist church at 
Denver, Colo.; the Rev. W. J. Howard, D. D., 
Union University, Richmond, Va., now pastor of 
the Zion Baptist church at Washington, D. C.; the 
Rev. C. H. King, D. D., of Raleigh, a graduate 
of Kittrell College, N. C.; Prof. J. W. Eichelber- 
ger, Jr., A. B., of Columbia, S. C., a graduate of 
Livingstone College, N. C., and now teacher of 
Languages in Clinton Institute, Rockhill, S. C., also 
General Superintendent of South Carolina A. M. E. 
Zion S. S. Union; Mrs. Virginia W. Broughton, 
M. A., of Nashville, Tenn., a graduate of Fisk 
University who has been engaged in Bible teach- 
ing at the A. & M. College, Normal, Ala., also 
vice-president of the International S. S. Convention 
of Tennessee, and Miss Virginia B. Miller, A. B., 
of Charleston, S. C., another graduate of Fisk 
University, who for three years has been the in- 
structor of Latin in the Central High School of 
Galveston, Texas. 

With these in our party we soon entered the 
great Atlantic and there it became our privilege 
and pleasure to observe its wondrous beauty and 
incomprehensible greatness. 

During the first two days there was not much 
sight-seeing done, owing to the physical inability 
of many would-be observers to combat with the 
ceaseless motion of the monstrous waves—and sea- 
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sickness, of course, was the result. Others, how- 
ever,—among whom was the writer,—took a bold 
and irresistible stand against all such physical at- 
tacks of the sea; and altho they were in great 
sympathy with their less fortunate companions and 
friends, nevertheless they enjoyed and appreciated 
fully their own freedom from the water’s bondage. 

Beginning with the third day of our trip, when 
we had all returned unto our former selves, a 
greater opportunity was given to take in the sur- 
roundings, to become acquainted with the many 
different faces in our midst, and to enjoy both in 
general and in particular the long, but very inter- 
esting journey over the waters to Rome. 

Thus far we have had a very pleasant voyage. 
With the exception of a little rain, the weather has 
been very favorable. One of our party prayed 
that a storm might come in order that he might 
see its effects upon the waters. The prayers of the 
others, however, must have been more in harmony 
with the will of the Father, for up to the time 
of this writing, not only has no storm appeared, but 
the sea has been almost calm during the greater 
part of our voyage. 

Our steamer, the Barbarossa,x—named after the 
German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa,—presents 
a very pleasing appearance both inside and out. 
It has a displacement of about twenty-thousand 
tons and travels at the rate of about three hundred 
fifty miles a day. She is expecting to land us 
at Gibraltar on Monday (May 13). 

The passengers, tho varied in nationality,—and 








therefore, in manners, language, and many other 
things,—have all shown themselves sociable and 
congenial, and no reminder of our color comes in 
any way, save when the mirror confronts us. 

In order that we might be fully prepared in- 
tellectually to take in the many instructive and in- 
teresting scenes on our trip, a class was organized 
among us. In our line of study is the Bible, tak- 
ing up the biographical sketch of Paul, his mis- 
sionary journeys, and other points of interest in 
connection with our trip. We are now planning a 
descriptive study of many places in Italy, and 
also others in the line of our tour. Our class has 
the privilege and pleasure of hearing almost daily 
an interesting and instructive lecture by the Rev. 
Gabriel Reed McGuire, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
for six years has been a missionary among our 
people in Africa. Having toured Europe on four- 
teen different occasions, he is fully able,—and in a 
very impressive manner,—to tell us about many 
of the places that we shall soon see. Dr. F. J. 
Erdhaus, of Indiana, who is now on his way to 
Egypt and the Holy Land, has also been very in- 
strumental in enlightening us along many desired 
lines. 

Our prospective view of the tour is in every way 
favorable, and if we only realize the many things 
anticipated, our trip will be a very beneficial one, 
and we shall be able to bring back many glad 
tidings on our return. 


VIRGINIA B. MILLER. 
Mailed from Gibraltar, May 13, ’o7. 











N O a I ie E For the readers’ good. It is the policy of The Voice to pro- 


tect its readers from fakes and humbugs in the matter of ad- 


vertisers. 


In the March issue we carried a page ‘“‘ad”’ for the so-called ‘Great Negro Syn- 


dicate,” of Philadelphia. The advertisement was signed by ‘“‘The Royal Trust Company,” 


2111 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
president. 


will not deal fairly with the public. 


with one Archbishop, Justus G. Evans, a; 
It has since come to our knowledge that this concern has no stable founda- 
tion and that this so-called ‘“‘archbishop” is a humbug. 
collect for advertising from this “‘company.” 
unreliability of this ‘$7,000 ,o00( ?) concern.” 


We have found it impossible to 
We take this as further evidence of the 
A man who will not pay his honest debts 


We advise those who purchased bonds from this 


concern to write to-day demanding their money back. 











Rough Skletches 


Written and Illustrated 


By JOHN HENRY ADAMS. 
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Rev. R. L. Bray, A. B., Pastor 
Bray's Temple C, M. E. 


Church 


One man goes through the world whist- 
ling; another goes singing; another goes cry- 
ing; another goes quietly, silently, uttering 
not a word, showing no outward signs indica- 
tive of the meaningful strivings within. One 
man wins success at the single effort; another 
struggles at the door of opportunity for years 
and it opens only at that moment when he 
seems least inclined to hope longer; another 
loses and passes into vague obscurity at the 
first pop; another lingers at his avocation for 
many weary seasons and then ultimately finds 
himself too in the hands of exacting mis- 
fortune. One man enters the world with the 
stamp of greatness upon his brow; lineage, 
environment, opportunity, wealth and all other 
blessings from the human viewpoint are his. 

One such man WILLS to turn his inheri- 
tance to the full account toward bettering 
this bright kingdom; another with a like in- 
heritance seeks personal ease and happiness. 
The first leaves a vast territory developed and 
beautified, and enriched by a contented and 
prosperous citizenry. ‘The other dies a mis- 
erable zero, known not enough to engender 
the hate and the opposition of the blessed few 
who prick honor to give it expression and 
dignity. Somewhere, somehow, another soul 
is born into the world with hardly the thing 
that we call parentage. A blighted woman 
yields the common birth, and, a bare-armed 
toiler looks on with humble grace. It all 
happened, nobody taking particular note of the 


Rev. J. H. Moore, Pastor 
of Eighth Street Bap- 
tist Church 


Dr. A. M. Wilkins, 
Dentist 


life as it came or as it must hereafter be 
spent. The parentage had nothing and was 
long ago classified. Caste had -designated its 
place and who dares over-ride the bounds. 

BUT— 

There are no insurmountable alpines to the 
WILL which is to holy purpose consecrated. 
Purpose backed by indomitable WILL is in- 
controvertibly the true basis of any real suc- 
cess. Intelligence without the will is as the 
engine without steam, and, the will without a 
purpose is as the steamed engine without a 
track. The surface thinker may be hasty to 
conclude that the first essential to success is 
a high intelligence as generally accepted, but 
the fact remains that in every community the 
one hundred men who are doing most and are 
most prosperous from the point of business 
are mere pigmies as compared to the ten thou- 
sand other men in that community who with 
higher intelligence barely exert any influence 
at all toward making their city a moral fort, 
and, what man is morally strong who is 
physically weak or what: city that is mate- 
rially or financially impaired? Again, what 
personification primarily and fundamentally 
of WILL has been voted upon and declared 
by the leading college presidents and thinkers 
of this country the greatest character and force 
America has produced? The answer is, un- 
schooled Abe Lincoln—the embodiment of a 
strong will and a grave purpose. It is not 
strange that education does not supply will. 
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The will is more or less a gift or talent, a 
turn of the mind which is developed in pro- 

















Rev. Joseph W. Holley, D. D., Washington 
Avenue Presbyterian Church 


portion as the individual is dependent upon it 
to survive. 

The poor boy looks out upon the world 
and sees all that modern skill has produced 
in the field of mechanics, all that science has 
developed and defined in the scope of the 
mindand all that art has accomplishedinthe 
realm of the industrial and the luxurious. 
Wonderful works, these. Great in their 
moral and spiritual significance to all the 
world. This humble boy, without either the 
opportunity to study or the privileges that ad- 
mit even of a distant contact with the genuises 
whose works are so manifest in all the days 
that come and go must interpret these won- 
derful things for himself, by himself, with 
what ability the moment finds him possessed 
of. Questions come and he must answer 
them; problems arise and he must solve them; 
barriers intercept and he must surmount them; 
the same questions, the same problems, the 
same barriers that confront the most gifted 
and fortunate man in the world. * The will 
comes in here where more artificial means 
help elsewhere and the result shows such 
splendid progress as is seen every day in such 


men as Carnegie and Pulitzer and as was ex- 
emplified in Lincoln and Fred Douglas. The 
self-made man is the man built from the 
ground up by what we call Will. Looking at 
the self-made man from a higher point of 
view, all successful men are self-made whether 
they have schooling or not, for, in the last an- 
alysis, the one man rises above the other in pro- 
portion as the one just forces his way by the 
power of will while the other barely escapes 
mediocrity if by chance he remains out of ob- 
scurity a day after he receives his diploma. 
We are today overwhelmed by the evidences 
of a predominance of Will. Black men who 
have nothing else upon which to lean and de- 
pend for success stand out in strong relief 
all around, here and there, everywhere. In 
Griffin, Ga., we spent many pleasant and 
profitable days with a large number of intelli- 
gent and prosperous business and professional 
men. All these were boys, the children of 
toilers, now men themselves, the fathers of 
boys who are to help toward the changing of 
a great nation’s life and history and toward 
shaping the future course of 10,000,000 souls 
of African descent in the states of America. 

















Prof, J. J. Goldwire, Principal Griffin 
Public School 


In Griffin we found five religious denomina- 
tions represented: the M. E. church, the A. 
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Rev. H. D. Canady. D.D., 
Church 


M. E. church, the C. M. E. church and the 
Baptist church. There are two schools, one 
private and one public. There are two physi- 
cians and one dentist. One drug store and 
five grocery stores are run by our people. A 
large livery business is run by a colored man 
by name Griggs. Two weekly newspapers 
are published there. The total population is 
about 6,000, not quite half of which are 
Negroes. 

The leaders of these people are found in 
the ministry and in the professions. 

Rev. John Henry Moore has been pastor 
of the Eighth St. Baptist church twelve years. 
Born 39 years ago in a little Georgia village 
and without encouragement to say nothing 
about help, he has managed to finish the nor- 
mal and theological courses of the Atlanta 
Baptist college and took a post course in 
theology at the University of Chicago. To- 
day the Rev. Moore is moderator of the 
Cabin Creek Baptist Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Baptist convention of 
Georgia, and president of a local movement 
which looks to erecting a three story brick 
office building in the main business square in 
Griffin. He is one of the potent agencies at 
work there lifting our people to a higher plane 
in life and in christian service. 

Rev. Joseph Griffith has recently been ap- 
pointed pastor of Heck’s Chapel M. E. church. 
Another man who came into the world under 
ordinary conditions some 36 years ago. He 
is a young man in the ministry but is making 
rapid strides toward the best in the gift of his 
church. Among his parishioners are most of 
the intelligence and wealth of the colored side 
of Griffin. His leadership therefore, is of 


Dr. A. R. Hawes, 
Pastor First A. M. E. Dentist 


Rev, W. E. Holmes, A. M. 
President Central City 
College 


first importance. It was from Clark Univer- 
sity and Gammon Theological Seminary that ° 
he derived the great helps to his present 
fitness. 

Rev. Robert Luther Bray is now serving 
his second year as pastor of a church (C. M. 
E. denomination) which with forty members 
was able to build a church edifice of stone at 
a cost of $5,000.00. All with the exception 
of $1,800.00 is paid. This is the Rev. Bray’s 
first appointment. ‘The membership has in- 
creased to 112 members, most of whom are 
hard-working people and poor, but the pastor 
has a tremendous will and natural enough, the 
people have imbibed his spirit. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Morris 
Brown college. 

The most remarkable instance of profes- 
sional success that has come under our imme- 
diate notice is that of Dr. Alonza Mills Wil- 
kins who after only thirteen years of the prac- 
tise of dentistry in the town in which he was 
born 37 years ago now estimates his personal 
wealth at $35,000 and his patronage is almost 
wholly among whites. The doctor dose more 
business with the wealthy white people of 
Griffin than any two of the best white dentists 
in the town. ‘The secret of his success is in 
the fact that he is not only a skilled dentist 
but that he is known far and wide as a Chris- 
tian gentleman. In spite of the truth that he 
is now far above his colored townsmen in 
wealth and in standing, he is the most active 
member of Heck’s Chapel M. E. church. He 
is superintendent of his Sunday school, is a 
steward of his church, is a worker in the Ep- 
worth League, and his pastor gives it out that 
he has paid into the church in round dollars 
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during the last three years a sum of $317.75. 

Dr. Wilkins started his practice in Griffin 
penniless only 13 years ago. After attending 
the Atlanta University and finishing at Me- 
harry, he went back to his home town and 
there planted himself among those who knew 
him and whom he knew and has gotten re- 
sults that tell. The Rev. George Standing 
greatly befriended him in his school days and 
later took him across the sea to Europe where 
six months were spent in travel and observa- 
tion. His life ought to be an inspiration to 
all those who know of him and to those 
boys who feel that. to succeed they must leave 
home to parts unknown to practice their pro- 
fession. 

The moral and material leadership of Grif- 
fin falls largely on the side of Mr. J. J. Gold- 
wire, principal of the public school. Mr. 
Goldwire and his amiable wife are both grad- 
uates of Tuskegee, and they are reflecting 
great credit upon their alma mater. In every 
movement for the moral and educational and 
material uplift of Griffin the leading hand can 
be traced to the worthy shoulders of Mr. 
Goldwire. He is an optimist in all that word 
implies. He believes in the people with whom 
his lot has been cast and he is working on those 
lines that insures a material basis upon which 
to build largely the higher structures of pro- 
fessional life into which our people are readily 
entering. 

The most important work of his career so 
far has been the organization of the farmers 
of the county in which he lives. He began 
this work by having county fairs which were 
and are every year a success. Out of this hu- 
man material he selected the well-to-do and 
influential farmers and with them organized 


what is called the “Negro Farmers’ Improve- 
ment Society.” This organization was found- 
ed one year ago as an educational force in the 
uplift of Negro farmers. It has purchased 
100 acres of land one-half mile out of Griffin at 
a cost of $2,000, which has been paid. Mr. 
Goldwire now has plans on foot to immedi- 
ately establish an agricultural school in con- 
nection with an experiment station for the 
farmers. The work is obliged to win ground 
for behind it are a wide-awake man and an 
enterprising stewardship. As a race we may 
hope for much from Mr. Goldwire and his 
well begun work. 

A day and we are in the central city of 
Georgia, comfortably domiciled in the most 
complete hotel controlled by Negroes in all the 
South. The Colonial Hotel is new out 
and out. The building was just completed 
last year at an enormous cost to the owner, 
and everything in it is new and neatly ar- 
ranged. R. E. Hartley is the hotel manager. 
We are so unused to such a place as a hotel 
that our people find it more a curiosity than 
a commodity. ‘Too, we are so sensitive to 
have so little. Lots of us will pick a chance 
to find some fault about the running of the 
hotel as an excuse to sponge on some “friend” 
so as not to be compelled to pay an outright 
board bill. Some of us have never known 
anything else but to have to pay for everything 
we get and it is these who will support any 
kind of a race enterprise. There ought to be 
a convenient hotel in every city for the people 
who are constantly on the road, and there 
could be if only our people would learn to 
go to them instead of going to homes where 
they are more often not welcome. The experi- 
ence of those who have tried to keep open re- 
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spectable houses for the accommodation of the 
public is that while the good people are waiting 
to see how the hotel is going to be conducted 
the bad people are making it possible for the 
hotel to stay open. At. last the hypocrites 
have an excuse not to go there—‘‘only the low 
element frequent it.” 

Mr. Hartley has succeeded in keeping the 
objectionable people away and at the same 
time the hotel is usually filled by a respectable 
class of the travelling public. C. H. Douglas, 
the owner and builder of the hotel, is a young 
business man who has made good with the 
chances that have come to him to build well 
from the bottom. Just at this period of our 
race life we cannot lay too much stress upon 
the value of the proper use of the almighty 
dollar. Every example of the sensible use of 
the dollar ought to be a boon to us in our 
present condition. Mr. Douglas started in 
business in Macon in 1896 with the small 
amount of $30. He was at that time thirty 
years old. ‘Today he estimates his worth at 
$30,000, and he says that not a dollar of it 
was made by sentiment but all were made 
by strict application to business. Further, he 
says: “If our folks would take more note of 
the white man in business and less note of him 
in society we would be a hundred per cent 
better off in every way. The white man does 
not fool with society and sentiment .until he 
gets money and when he is sure he has the 
money he then makes society and shapes senti- 
ment more often for the good of his fellow- 
man.” How far right Douglas is we do not 
stop to say. We do know that he is a success- 
ful business man and at the present rate of his 
prosperity, he will soon be able to retire from 
his present work and still be able to give a 
few thousand dollars toward the support of 
one of our needy colleges. He might now 
give a few thousand bricks toward the erection 
of a hospital for our people in his home place 

Central City College, an institution fos- 
tered by the colored Baptists of Georgia, is 
another instance of the Negro at self help 
along educational lines. Five hundred and 
twenty-three acres of rich soil with two build- 
ings standing upon the most elevated point 
are what one sees of this splendid effort of the 
children of former slaves to rise to usefulness. 
A strong corps of teachers and professors and 
many, many promising boys and girls, a beau- 
tiful campus, clean dormitories and recitation 
rooms, all in all, a place of study and work 
and hope, a place of preparation and devel- 


opment, and withal, a place of sweet singing; 
all this is what charms one while on the hill 
in East Macon. 

William E. Holmes, A. M., doubtless one 
of the ablest men in the south, is president of 
Central City college. He is the one man who 
has left a happy impression on us during our 
trip so far. Later we hope to give a review 
of President Holmes in full. 

Mr. R. B. Lowe, the manager of the Com- 
mercial shoe store, is a type of our young 
business men. He says that the colored man’s 
opportunity for entering business was never 
better than now, and from his short experi- 
ence in the shoe store enterprise, he says it is 
a paying business. Associated with him is one 
of our acquaintances during our schood days 
in Philadelphia, Lorenzo D. ‘Thompson. 
These two may be looked to hopefully for en- 
couragement to other young men who have 
money to begin work on a new and large 
scale. 

Dr. R. R. Hawes and Dr. W. E. Braswell, 
both dentists, have as nice offices as any patient 
should care to visit, and their patronage is 
large and paying. Dr. Hawes’ office is in the 
exclusive business section on Second street, 
and is the only Negro business represented 
there. 

Besides Drs. Braswell and Hawes as dent- 
ists, Macon has many Negro physicians, 
among them are Dr. E. E. Green, the oldest, 
wealthiest, and probably most influential ; Dr. 
J. L. Carwin, Dr. T. P. Moore, Dr. C. F. 
Green, Dr. Richard Carey, and Dr. C. M. 
Youngblood. A well-stocked drug store is 
owned by Dr. Green and is in charge of the 
pharmicist, Dr. A. G. Cumber, a young man 
just out of Howard University. 

We turn now to the leaders of religious 
thought and activity in the central city of 
Georgia. There are many more men em- 
ployed in religious service than those we stop 
here to observe for a short time, but these 
amply skow the progress of the Negro pulpit 
during the last half or quarter century. 

Representing the A. M. E. church is the 
Rev. H. D. Canady, D. D., pastor of Stewart 
Chapel. Born 48 years ago in Troup County, 
Ga., attended the public school when quite a 
boy, attended Clark University and Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, the Rev. Can- 
ady is quite an improvement on the ministry 
of 40 years ago. He is a member of the 
Macon (Ga.) Annual Conference, trustee of 
Morris Brown College, chairman A. M. E, 
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Preachers’ Union, Macon, and a local leader 
in many religious directions. It was in his 
church that the Equal Rights Council was or- 
ganized with such leaders as the Rev. W. J. 
White, of Augusta, Bishop H. M. Turner, 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, of Atlanta, Editor J. Max Barber, 
of Chicago, ex-registrar of the U. S. treas- 
ury, Judson Lyons and others as members. 
The Rev. Canady is a wide-awake man, en- 
terprising in many respects, and can always 
be counted upon to give a worthy cause his 
support. 


The Rev. A. T. Clark, pastor of the First 
Congregational church, came to us from the 
beautiful island of Jamaica, British West 
Indies. In 1892 our subject landed in the 
great city of New York. Like a large number 
of our foreign Negro population, Mr. Clark 
found some inspiration in American life and 
manners and set about to learn them through 
our highest medium—the school. Howard 
University claims him and in turn he gladly 
claims Howard University. He is a reflection 
of that refinement for which Howard is 
locally noted. Blindfolded, one would mis- 
take his voice to be the learned Crogman’s, so 
like are they in tone and even in words and 
delivery. After a brief life of 38 years he has 
attained a remarkable degree of mental poise 
which rates a man pretty highly these days 
when on every hand there are to be seen so 
many spasmodic and ineffective actions from 
those ranking as leaders of the people. Mr. 
Clark is not a small man in any respect. He 
is just one of those big, good men that other 
men are made bigger and stronger by having 
to wrestle and contend with him. 


, 


The Rev. W. G. Johnson is the one Baptist 
minister that all Georgia knows as much be- 
cause of his philanthropic work as for his 
great sermons and orations and literary con- 
tributions. In East Macon is being erected a 
large and commodious building for the accom- 
modation of the destitute and wayward boys 
of our race as the result of the deep measure- 
ment of the mind and heart of this raceman. 
There are some fifteen or twenty boys already 
being cared for there who otherwise would 
have been serving on some chain-gang had it 
not been for the timely preparation which Dr. 
Johnson urged his people to make for such 
children threatened with crime and ignomy. 
Whatever else Dr. Johnson has done nothing 
is to be compared to this, and this is an ever- 
lasting monument to the man and to the peo- 
ple who have stood by him in the work of re- 
forming our wayward boys. The Reformatory 
is five miles east of Macon on a plot of 
ground embracing 357 acres at a cost of 
$3,000, paid. The Dr. says that he has quit 
lecturing our people zbout our needs and has 
gone to work to supply them. Therein lies 
his special meaning to our people today. At- 
lanta Baptist college shaped much of the man 
about whom we speak, and Gaudalupe Col- 
lege conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Dr. Johnson is now pastor of the First 
Baptist church, whose membership is 3,000. 
The church edifice which is the most complete 
of any in Macon cost about $50,000. 

Weran across a most interesting personal- 
ity in the Rev. Joseph W. Holley, D. D., 
pastor of the Washington Avenue Presbyter- 
ian church. One of those preachers who 
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never forgets that he is first and above all a 
man and then a preacher. Out of the pulpit 
he is Mr. Holley, gentlemanly, courteous, af- 
fable, sportsmanlike in the high sense of enter- 
ing reasonably into the pleasures which are a 
man’s as a man within the bounds of civil and 
moral law. In the pulpit he is the instrument 
of spiritual guidance and as the lowly. Naza- 
rene leads him so leads he the people in ways 
of righteousness. Lincoln University has sent 
out tew abler men among our people than Dr. 
Holley. His very presence seems to leaven 
Macon’s society to which so much of his 
better self is generously given. Most of the 
forces that count for most in Macon are gath- 
ered together weekly in Washington Avenue 
church to be lead by this excellent type of 
man. Mr. Holley is yet a young man of 
strength and vigor, and his manly stand on all 
matters that have any bearing upon the race 
issue gives him double prominence in_ his 
community and holds for him the confidence 
of the people. Our future largely rests in 
the hands of such leaders as Holley to whom 
money is not a bribe nor office a compromise 
when the everlasting interests of his people are 
at stake. 

All remember the Atlanta Appeal, the 
strong weekly that was for many years pub- 
lished in Atlanta, and you remember the brave 
editor who came near losing his life by con- 
tending for what little the civil war had 
granted us but which the south was cunningly 
taking away from us. The Atlanta Appeal 
is now a’ thing of the past to many but to 
those who knew from the touch what the past 
was and what the present now is, lament its 
having to leave the field in our defense. Mr. 
H. A. Hagler, the editor, is residing in Macon 
where, even though he is no longer writing 
editorials, he is making it possible for some one 


else to write them. Until recently Mr. Hag- 
ler was business manager of the Macon Dis- 
patch, a weekly paper of which Mr. J. W. 
Davidson is editor. The race owes Mr. Hag- 
ler a debt that it can hardly pay in money. 
We owe him more recognition than he is get- 
ting, to our shame. It is almost like truth that 
we know a man only so long as we can use 
him to a purpose. When Hagler was fighting 
our public battles against southern sentiment 
some years ago, there was no man among us 
to be compared with him, so we said. For 
reasons that we all know, Mr. Hagler had to 
give up editorial work and since then his 
name and work have beenhushed. Do we 
not owe cur defenders, our brave har- 
bingers, something after all? 

Summing up the city: There are 27 well 
conducted Negro grocery stores; the city mar- 
ket is run by our butchers and hucksters; a 
neat millinery store is ownedandconducted 
b¥ Mrs. EmmaL. Pitts; 1 shoe store, 1 drug 
store; two undertaking establishments; nine 
schools; sixteen churches; one hotel and a 
thousand boarding houses and restaurants; 
five large wholesale and retail liquor houses 
or saloons; four dealers in fish and oysters ex- 
clusively; plenty well built and nicely painted 
dwellings for which Pleasant Hill, a Negro 
settlement, is especially noteworthy; fine 
horses and shining vehicles a specialty. These 
and other signs of progress one sees in the 
beautiful central city of Georgia. There is a 
movement on foot there to encourage Negroes 
settling in Macon, Negroes who have money 
and want to invest it toward the making of 
a greater Macon for Negroes. We thought 
the white people had a patent on that word 
“greater.” I hope I am mistaken for my folk 
in Macon are using it “freely.” 








$10 IN GOLD.—We want five real good short stories that are humorous. Read 
the ‘““ Emily Emmins Papers” in Putnam’s Magazine, “‘ Shortie MacCabe’s”’ in the Chicago 
Record-Herald Magazine and “ Mr. Dooley” in the American Magazine. We want 
humor,.on that order. For the best story on this order we offer a prize of $ro in gold. 
The contest is open for 30 days only. No cheap dialect stuff accepted. We want real 
first class humor. Confine article to 3,000 words. 














Press Building 


By JOSIAH CRAIG 


HE appeal of the May Voice for 
more support for this excellent 
effort in journalism is thought 
for serious consideration. 

== If there is anything the Negro 
urgently needs, it is supporting not only THE 

Voice, but every scrap of paper heralding his 
rights and capabilities. Mere casual observa- 
tion is convincing that the American press— 

there are exceptions—is more concerned about 

other things than seeking out the black man’s 
possibilities. Perhaps when it comes to such 
an affair as that which happened in Atlanta 
last fall general condemnation emanates from 
the press as a whole. It would be ungrateful 
to not be thankful for the least consideration. 

But still when it comes to those more subtle, 
differences of culture and refinement and un- 
limited mental attainments the Negro is given 
the rarest consideration in this light. It is 
here only that the real test of American civili- 
zation can be gained. Then the Negro is 
regarded not merely as one of the human fam- 
ily, but one capable of unlimited ethical and 
aesthetic development. , 

I am by no means pessimistic. The “race 
problem” will eventually adjust itself. Right 
will ultimately-win out. But strenuous ef- 
forts on the part of the oppressed to free them- 
selves are as much in the general scheme of 
social evolution as there is a Supreme Power 
shaping affairs to the right. We have hope 
that better consideration of the Negro will 
come about mostly through his own publica- 
tions. This is justified when we consider the 
material tendencies of this age. The moderns 
are not as scrupulous about details when the 
moral law is involved as they are in reference 

“to-material advantages. And yet in the midst 
of all the moral perplexities and frailties of 
modern life there is great advance in humani- 
tarianism of all the past periods in human 
history. I may be wrong, if I am, I want to 
be corrected, but my observations force me to 
conclude that the prejudice against the Negro 
is not so much the outgrowth of intense race 
hatred as it is indifference and superficiality. 
It is pathetic when we note hordes of men and 
women environed with unlimited opportuni- 
ties to make them solidly beautiful and yet so 

one-sidedly developed. A serious mistake is 





made when criticism of modern life centers 
solely upon moral shortcomings. ‘There are 
other deplorable conditions outside the realm 
of morals. I have not read much of Dante, 
but what little I have read inclines me to 
believe that he would have meted out punish- 
ment somewhere in the infernal regions for 
the moral man or woman who was superficial 
and would have been lenient of those with a 
few moral shortcomings if charity and sound 
judgment were not lacking.. Intricacies of the 
“race question” will lessen as both races be- 
come more enlightened on the higher princi- 
ples of life. A wholesome press will be one of 
the essential promoters to this end. It is 
hardly necessary to dwell upon the part the 
black man has to play in the matter. It is 
too plain and evident. I believe the Negro 
will awaken to this necessity when he is prop- 
erly aroused. It is surely more of a matter 
of awakening than the lack of wealth or race 
loyalty. There is sufficient wealth within the 
race to bring about ideal results. Did you 
ever stop to think that no small number of 
obscure southern communities has, at least, 
one daily. Places where the blacks and whites 
together are from ten, fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand in population and others where the popu- 
lation numbers within five thopsand, have, 
not infrequently we find two dailies. It costs 
more to support a daily than a weekly or 
monthly magazine. Unless race magazines at 
the small cost of a dollar a year cannot be 
supported, the sustaining of the very impor- 
tant dailies is not so encouraging. 

Let us just for a moment or so consider 


the Jew. 


There are in America about as many 
Negroes as there are Jews in the whole world. 
There are some eleven or so million Jews in 
the world. Not so far from the same num- 
ber during the time of Christ. In the United 
States there are a million and a half of the 
“chosen people’”—or rather people who use 
their heads and who know how to sacrifice 
is the better term. In New York City there 


are seven to eight hundred thousand. We 
are told that the hundred thousand well-to-do 
Jews ‘living in the upper part of the city, ar- 
rayed in elegance and wealth, are the transi- 
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tion from the filthy Ghetto of the East Side 
where they came not a dozen years ago handi- 
capped by poverty, race prejudice and an alien 
tongue. 

But look again! We said that there were in 
the United States one million and half Jews 
compared to the ten million Negroes. And 
yet the New York World is owned by a Jew. 


-The World is due the credit for originating 


the Sunday colored comic sheet. Go to 
Times Square and note that stately newspaper 
building, the home of the New York Times. 
This is owned by a Jew and the same man 
owns the “Philadelphia Public Ledger.” 

The Jews have control of many of the lead- 
ing theatres. What does this mean, mere 
wealth getting? No; not that alone, it means 
more. It means that they have some very es- 
sential vehicles for arresting sentiment un- 
favorable to their race. Just think of the 
“Clansman’s” fate if it were designed to hurt 
the Jews? 

Whoever teaches the Negro to be a business 
factor—but not contrary to ethics though—is 
surely teaching race building and at the same 
time indirectly promoting an important prop 
in the construction: “Press” building. The 
man who acquires leisure generally reads. If 
he has race pride he is not indifferent about 


the interests of his race. If he desires to en- 
large and maintain his business pursuits, he 
must advertise. 

If several hundred thousand dollars are paid 
annually to a publication in “ads” and the 
amount has racial significance you will never 
see an untruth in that publication detrimental 
to the race representing the large returns in 
advertisements. 

The future of the black man depends more 
upon the building of a strong press of his 
own to sift out the truth irrespective of race, 
than it does upon what Tillman, Dixon, 
Watson and others of this class say. What 
they say are falsehoods. But the lack of 
large Negro business enterprises is not a false- 
hood. If the prejudice against the Negro 
were erased to-morrow, his ethic differences 
would still be sufficient angles of observation 
to watch and see whether he was contributing 
to the world’s great accomplishments. Mere 
social discrimination, solely on the grounds of 
non-production, would not be cruel nor 
neither hasty judgment. 

Either the Negro must build up great pub- 
lications of his own or be large and influential 
pressed by the false sentiments which are daily 
taking alarming shapes. 





The Simple Life 


By SILAS X. FLOYD 


Wid cantalokes fo’ kreakfas’, 
An’ blackberry-pie at night; 
Wid watahmilyuns fo’ dinner— 
You bet we’s out o’ sight! 


Talk o’ yo’ simple livin’! 


You know you _ can’t beat 


De'simple life in 


eorgy 


W’en Summah takes her seat! 
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THE FALL OF MAN WITH VARIATIONS 
By SILAS X. FLOYD 


Mammy ’Liza had one culpable fault. She was 
long-winded. Aside from this, she was all right; 
and the Hightower girls were always glad to hear 
her talk. Never once doubting their ability to ac- 
complish such a thing, the Hightower girls decided 
among themselves that the next time Mammy ’Liza 
started to tell one of her rollicking stories, they 
would compel her to stick to the subject and not 
run off on side-issues. 

It was a beautiful moonlit evening in the early 
autumn. Mammy ’Liza had brought the clothes 
home, and had emptied her clothes’ basket. On 
her way out, she encountered the Hightower girls, 
five in number, seated in easy chairs or lounging in 
hammocks on the wide veranda of the Hightower 
home. Mammy ’Liza seated herself on the top- 
most step, placing her basket one step below. 

“Chilluns,” she asked, “did I evah tell y’all de 
story of de fall o’ man?” 

Being assured that she had never told this par- 
ticular story, she said,— 

“T ’clairh to godniss! Wondah what I been 
thinkin’ *bout all dese yeahs! Why, I knowed dat 
story long befo’ Mis Sallie was a baby!” 

“Now, Mammy ’Liza,” exclaimed Sally, the 
youngest of the Hightower girls, “go ahead and 
tell us the story. Don’t go ’way back to the time 
when I was a baby: what’s that got to do with 
it?” 

“Lawdy, chile! I'll ha’ to go back a mighty 
long time befo’ you was bo’n befo’ I kin tell de 
story of de fall o’ man.” Then with a broad grin, 
she turned to Sallie and said, “Miss Sallie, you 
wa’n’t bo’n in gyarden of Eden, was you?” 

Sallie subsided. The other sisters laughed, in 
spite of themselves. 

“I fuss hyeahed de story of de fall o’ man 
de yeah w’en de stars fell. ’Peahs to me y’all 
might know what yeah dat was—y’all’s been to 
school. But it sho’ was a turrible day w’en de 
stars fell. De elerments got ez black ez midnight 
an’ yet it was in de broad open day-time; an’ 
all de chickens went to roos’.” 

“Mammy ’Liza,” asked Wilhelmina, the oldest 
Hightower girl, “what’s chickens got to do with 
the fall of man? Why don’t you leave all that 
out and tell us the story?” 

“Chickens is got a heap to do wid de fall o’ 
man,” said the speaker; “chickens is got a heap 
to do wid it, Miss, Willie; I tell you right now 
dat mo’ niggers has fell f’om grace on de ‘count 
o’ chickens dan f’om any uddah cause.” 

Willie kept silence. 

“Well, anyhow, it was soon attah de stars fell 
dat I fuss hyead de story of de fall o’ man. I 
hyeahed it f’om de ’circuit ridah,’ de white folks’ 
preachah. He used to come down to my ol’ Mar- 
stah’s place to hol’ meetin’s ev’y fuss Sunday. An’ 
he sho’ was a fine preachah—he sho’ was! Y’all 
don’t hyeah no preachahs in dese days an’ times 
what’s got a tone to they voices like dat preachah 


had. He usetah open his mouf right wide, an’ de 
Sperrit would give him sump’n’ to say; an’ I tell 
you he said it wid powah!” 

“But, Mammy ’Liza,” interrupted Nellie High- 
tower, “you'll put us all to sleep with that kind 
of talk; we are waiting to hear about the fall of 
man.” 

“I’m comin’ to dat now. De prechah, you 
know, used to ride a ol’ gray mule. I kin see dat 
ol’ gray mule now; he had ez much sense ez 
some people; but he would kick up a duss evah 
now an’ den, jes’ like mos’ mules will do. Ol’ 
Marstah usetah own a mule by de name o’ Dex- 
tah. I ’membahs once dat my ol’ man—he’s dead 
an’ gone to judgment long ago—hitched up Dex- 


tah, an’ was a-gwinetah ride him to camp-meet- - 
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in 

“Stop right there,” said Lillie, the fourth sister 
to speak; “stop right there, Mammy ’Liza; you've 
left the subject entirely.” ; 

“Yes,” said Pearl Hightower, the last of the 
girls to speak, “Mammy ’Liza, you started out to 
tell us about the fall of man; and you've told us 
about the falling of the stars, and about the dark 
day, and the chickens, and now you’ve got us 
on a mule, and you are starting off with us to a 
camp-meeting. Why don’t you cut it short, and 
go back to the story?” 

“I ’bliged to take in de camp-meetin’,” said 
Mammy ’Liza, -smiling; “I "bliged to take in de 
camp-meetin’; my story leads me right ‘long by 
it, an’ I don’t want to leave out nary p’int.” 

“T don’t see,” said Willie, “what the camp-meet- 
ing has to do with the fall of man.” 

“Well, I does,” said Mammy 'Liza, significant- 
ly; “I does, an’ dats jes’ what I wants to tell 
yall. My ol’ man fell on de way to de camp- 
meetin’.” 

“How was that, Mammy?” asked two or three 
of the girls in concert, forgetting their agréement 
to compel Mammy ’Liza to avoid side-issues. 

“Well, you know, my ol’ man was a powahful 
drinkah; he loved his ‘ram jes’ de same .ez he 
loved his ’ligion; he nevah was known to go to 
camp-meetin’ ’dout he carried his bottle. On his 
way to meetin’, ev’y now an’ den, my ol’ man 
would slow up, an’ take a drink. Bime-by he 
couldn’t set straight on de mule, an’ den de ol’ 
mule got in a gallop—de stirrup bustid, an’ de 
belly-ban broke! My -po’ ol’ husban’ got down to 
try to patch up things, but—Lawd ’a ’mussy !—he 
went to foolin’ wid de wrong en’ of de mule, an’ 
befo’ he knowed anything he nevah knowed noth- 
in’; he went up in de air, he did, jes de same ez 
a sky-rocket, an’ he come down, he did, jes’ de 
same ez de walls o’ Jericho!” 


“Did it kill him?” asked one of the girls. 

“I spec’ so, Miss Willie; I ’spec’ so—we bur- 
ied him de nex’ day! Mules an’ whiskey is two 
things dat won’t mix—dem two things is de sins 
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dat so easily upsets us, an’ w’en you put de two 
togeddah, d’ain’t no way to ’scape.” 

Mammy ’Liza paused for awhile. Resuming the 
story, she said—‘“Dat white preachah’s mule play- 
ed him pooty nigh de same sortah trick—only his 
mule shied w’en he saw one o’ Miss Jones’s gals 
raise her umberella, but he done it so sudden-like 
dat he upsot the man o’ Gawd. He wa’n't killed, 
but he was stunted mighty powahful—stunted 
mighty powahful! Dis was soon attah de stars 
fell, an’ de nex’ Sunday de preachah stood up in 
de des’ an’ lowed dat he was a-gwinetah speak 
"bout de fall o’ man, ’cause, he said, de stars done 
fell, an’ he done fell, an’ dis took his mind back 
to de fuss chaptah o’ Genersis. He nevah said 
nothin’ ’bout it, but I ’spec’ it took his feelin’s back 
to dat same chaptah, too! De church was packed 
dat mawnin’. Y’all outah seen it. All de big 
bugs was dar, an’ all de gals was dressed up in 
day Sunday-go-to-meetin’s! Womens used to wearh 
hoops in dem days, an’ dey didn’t do none o’ dis 
pullin’ o’ day dresses so close ’bout dey hips dat a 
decent man’s got to look de uddah way—dey sho’ 
didn’t!” 

“Now, Mammy ’Liza,” said Pearl, “we don’t 
care to hear about women and their dresses; we 
want to hear about the fall of man.” 

“Well, honey,” said Mammy ’Liza, laughing 
fit to kill, “you won’t read nowhar in de Bible 
*bout de fall o’ man ’dout you'll find dat a woman 
had sump’n’ to do wid it. You don’t ’spec’ you 
kin change de Bible, do you?” 

There was no reply. Mammy 'Liza continued: 

“De womans looked gran’ dat day, an’ de mens 
looked gran’, an’ de prechah preached gran’, an’ 
ev’ything was gran’, I hyeahed ‘bout Adam an’ 
Eve, *bout Noary an’ de ark, ’bout Izick an’ Jacob, 
*bout de snake, an’ de little red apple, de gyarden, 
de soldier in the gate, an’ de Woice dat spoke to 
de sinnahs late in de evenin’ ~ 





Mammy ’Liza was happy when she _ reached 
this point, and it is a great pity that she had to 
stop; but when she reached this point in her story, 
and was about to tell of some of the other things 
she heard about on that famous Sunday, she and 
her auditors heard something a little more up to 
date. At first here was a low, rumbliing sound, 
as of far-off thunder. Then the windows in the 
Big House began to rattle, and the doors began 
to slam, and the house itself began perceptibly to 
move up and down, with a swaying and swinging 
motion. When the Hightower girls and Mammy 
"Liza reached the ground, in front of the house, 
they found, to use Mammy ‘Liza’s own expression, 
that the earth was “a-reelin’ an’ a-rockin,’ too.” 
And no wonder! For that was the night of the 
fateful Charleston earthquake; and for a hundred 
and fifty. miles inland, throughout Georgia and 
South Carolina, nearly every second person 
thought, beyond a shadow of a shade of doubt, 
that the day of judgment had come! Mammy 
‘Liza didn’t” finish her story that night. A few 
days later, when earth and people alike had right- 
ed themselves to some extent, one of the High- 
tower girls playfullly asked Mammy ’Liza why she 
ended her story of the fall of man so abruptly. 

“Honey,” said Mammy ’Liza, “w’en de Marstah 
ap yondah is a-speakin’, it’s time fo’ niggers an’ 


white folks bofe to shet up; an’ den, who gwine 
talk ’bout sich a little thing ez de fall of man w’en 
he kin see right befo’ him de whole worl’ drappin’ 
down to hell?” 


Behind Time 


“What's the trouble?” asked St. Peter 
Of a man who went up late, 

And in abject fear stood trembling 
Just before the pearly gate. 


‘*T’is most true,” the man said meekly, 
“I’ve been dead four days, you know, 
And I ought to have reported 
To Your Highness long ago. 


‘In due time I went to Jersey, 
And I took the ‘Night Express,’ 
Thinking that by it to heaven 
I could quickest gain access. 


‘But it grieves my heart to tell you, 
It was ditched times out of mind, 

And, sir, when at last it got here, 
It was eighty hours behind!” 


“Say no more,” replied St. Peter, 
“That train’s good to cause delay; 

Walk right in, but let me warn you; 
Next time come some other way!” 





The Poet's Reward 


“Philosophers, statesmen and scientists are notor- 
iously long-lived, and poets frequently attain 
a green old age.”—Newspaper Item. 


Wife, I have been writing verses 
Long, long years, you know ;— 
Ofttimes when my clothes were thread- 
bare, 
And my shoes out at the toe. 


Such small pittance I have gathered 
From my toiling day and night 

That I told you yester-evening 

That no longer would I write. 


But just come here, precious darling; 
Read what's printed on this page: 
Frequently it says that poets 
Live to reach a green old age. 


Ofttimes I have wondered, precious, 
What reward fo poets came, 

For I knew it was’t dollars, 
And I knew it wasn’t fame. 


Now at last I’ve found the secret— 
’Tisn’t pelf.and ’tisn’t praise, 

But ’tis long life, says the paper, 
That shall crown the poet’s days! 


So I’m going to keep on writing 
Songs and sonnets most sublime, 
And, although I die a Pauper, 


I shall live a long, long time. i 
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Miss Lucy's Beau 


How I wish I wuz de Moonman, 
Dat jes’ wraps Miss Lucy ’roun 
: Wid his tendah arms of lovelight 
‘, W’en de evenin’ sun goes down! 


W’en Miss Lucy seeks de front po’ch, 
Fo’ to take a little nap, 

Up comes prowlin’ Mistah Moonman, 

An’ he jumps right in her lap! 


Tike. 


He jes’ plays upon her forehead, 

of An’ he gently pats her face, 
W’ile mos’ any night I ketch him 
Wid his arms aroun’ her wais.’ 


Lucy she don’t seem to mind it— 

Moonman sho’ mus’ be her beau, 

Cause I nevah heah her tell him, 
“Bettah take yo’r hat an’ go!” 


The Last Kiss 


I walked out in the meadow, 
With Susie by my side; 

And grazing in the distance, 
A big brown bull I spied. 
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Now Susie was dressed all in red, 
But on and on we walked; 

And with no thought of bull or man, 
Of love we fondly talked. 


After awhile we found a seat 
Upon a fallen tree; 

And ’twan’t no time before that girl 
Began a-petting me. 


And then I thought it time, you know 
To heighten our happy bliss, 

By planting on Miss Susie’s lips 
A lucious little kiss. 


I throwed my arm around her waist, 
And gave her just one smack; 

And, looking ’round, I saw that bull 
Behind Miss Susie’s back. 


Gee! I forgot Miss Susie then, 
And ran with all my might; 

And in a pair of minutes, sir, 
I sure was out of sight. 


Across the meadow wide I flew, 
And jumped the meadow fence; 
What ’come o’ Susie ?—I don’t know; 
Ain’t seen Miss Susie sence! 





A’nt Nancy’s Identification 


By J. C. DDAMOND 


GAVE Davis (that is the name 
of the porter who told me the 
two previous stories) my Chi- 
cago address when last I saw him, 
and told him when he was in 
town, to look me up. I did not 
see anything of him for months and I began to 
think that he had quit the road. But one day 
I met him on Adams street. He had just 
eome in off his run, tired and dusty. I 
made him promise that he would come 
around in the evening and we would go to the 
theater and then we could have a chat after- 
wards. He knew so much of that side of life, 
with which I was unfamiliar and told it in 
such an interesting way that I was determined 
not to lose track of him again. 

“Which shall it be?” I asked as he appeared 
at my rooms about seven o'clock, “comedy or 
tradegy?”” He shook his head. “There is so 
muctr tragedy in real life, that the stage arti- 
cle has lost its attraction for me,” he an- 
swered. “Vaudeville for mine, I am tired and 
want to be amused.” So vaudeville it was, at 
Chicago’s new million dollar vaudeville house. 

When we were comfortably settled again 
after the show, I asked by way of an opening, 





“Davis, you have just returned from the 
South, what do you think of the recent mob 
violence ?” 

There was a peculiar look on his averted 
face as he carefully knocked the ashes from his 
cigar with the tip of his little finger before 
answering. Something made me think of the 
fabled worm and his belated action. 

“Tt isn’t safe for me to say all I think, 
even here in Chicago,” he finally answered. 
“So if you will excuse me from a direct an- 
swer, I will tell you a story that may help you 
to better understand my feeling in the matter. 


THE Story. 


“About three years ago I made a trip over 
the Frisco from Memphis to Little Rock. I 
remember it distinctly. I had only two pas- 
sengers in my car that night. One, a fussy 
old maid, out of Memphis, who insisted on 
having her berth made over two or three 
times. ‘I always sleep with my head to the 
north wherever I am,’ she declared. ‘I must 
lie on my left side and see the sun rise in the 
morning or else I am sick all day.’ The other 
passenger was State Representative Billiard, 














of Arkansas, whom we picked up at Pine 
Bluff. He was on his way to the capital and 
was an amused witness of my efforts to get 
Miladi’s head toward the north when our di- 
rection was changing constantly as the train 
swung around the heavy curves down through 
the Shawnee Hills. Representative Billiard 
laughed heartily when I explained the exact 
nature of the case to him afterward, not 
omitting to mention the fact that the lady car- 
ried a pocket compass. He drifted into quite 
a homily on the peculiarities of the travelling 
public, and of people in general. From this 
to the race question was but a step which 
he soon took and I found that in common 
with many influential Southerners his feeling 
was strong against the injustice and discrimi- 
nation against the Negro in the South. I be- 
gan to wonder as I often do, why is it that 
this influence is not exerted. Do they not 
dare to run counter to public sentiment, in the 
fight for right? But I digress. On arriving 
the next morning we found the town in an 
uproar. A man with all the earmarks of the 
professional tramp was being borne around on 
the shoulders of a large crowd and compelled 
to make a speech at every corner. The entire 
absence of any member of the colored race 
from this demonstration made me suspect that 
this erstwhile tramp owed his sudden rise to 
fame to an outrage on some colored person. 
Being a comparative stranger in town and as 
‘strange niggers’ are always regarded with 
suspicion by the average southerner, and as the 
legitimate prey of the police, I cautiously ap- 
proached an old gentleman and inquired what 
was the cause of the excitement. He knew 
nothing, he said, only that the tramp had 
come in that morning from a nearby farm 
where he had secured lodging the night before. 
He told an exciting story of how two ‘burly 
negroes’ taking advantage of the farmer’s ab- 
sence on a ‘possum hunt’ entered the house 
asaulted and murdered his wife, severing her 
head from her body and then proceeded to 
ransack the house. 


The tramp awakened by the commotion, 
secured the farmer’s gun and stealing quietly 
into the house only to stumble over the dead 
woman’s body. The Negroes appearing about 
that time, he shot both dead. 


The details of the horrible crime sickened 
me and I felt like joining the crowd of hero 
worshippers, but refrained. This feeling was 
succeeded by an unaccountable impulse to visit 
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the scene of the crime. I resisted this at first 
thinking it merely morbid curiosity, but the 
feeling grew stronger and I at last yielded. 
Securing a horse I rode leisurely out toward 
the farm. As I passed a small cabin a colored 
woman noticing my direction called to me. 
I stopped immediately, and rode back to the 
house. ‘Don’t you go up yander,’ she ad- 
monished. ‘Why,’ I asked, instantly on the 
alert. But she only shook her head, while her 
face wore such an expression of terror and 
mystery, that I dismounted and went inside to 
see if I could get an inkling of her meaning. 
Before the fire place sat another and much 
older woman, rocking to and fro and groan- 
ing. I began to be uneasy ‘What is the 
trouble here?’ I asked. ‘I came out to see if 
I could learn anything more about last night’s 
murder and as you stopped me,’ I said turn- 
ing to the woman who had called me, ‘I 
thought perhaps,’ “Who is that talking bout 
murder?’ interupted the old lady lifting her 
head and scrutinizing me closely, and with 
suspicion out of terror-stricken eyes. ‘An’t 
Nancy,’ said the the younger woman, ‘tell dis 
gentleman all about it, ‘cause dem white folks 
ain’t gwine say a word about it.’ I was more 
mystified than ever. ‘Whar you from?’ sud- 
denly demanded the old lady who had never 
taken her eyes from my face. ‘I live in 
Chicago,’ I told her. ‘How you git ’way off 
down here?’ 

‘I am a porter’ I answered. ‘Uh hum, my 
son is a porter on de trains and he always has 
a big bunch ob keys, whar is your keys?’ I 
showed her my bunch of brass car and gas 
keys. This seemed to satisfy her. ‘I declar to 
goodness’ she continued, speaking as if re- 
suming an interrupted narrative. ‘I never 
saw such going on in all my born days and I 
ben in dis ole world sometime.’ Between 
her moaning and her disjointed sentences I 
was able to piece together the following: 

Mr. Hughes, the husband of the woman 
who now lay dead at the farm house a few 
rods away had recently sold a farm in another 
part of the country for a large sum and it 
was generally surmised that the money must 
be in the house since he had not been to town 
since to bank it. On the day before the mur- 
der two neighbors had called and invited Mr. 
Hughes to join in a big ‘possum hunt’ that had 
been planned for that night. Mr. Hughes 
readily consented and his wife was left alone. 
But this was not unusual as she often stayed 
in the house alone. As tending to show that 
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she was unafraid she had excused ‘Aunt 
Nancy’ the cook, who always slept in the 
house, to go and spend the night at her son’s 
house across the road. 

Shortly after ‘A’nt Nancy’ left a tramp put 
in his appearance. Mrs. Hughes gave him 
some food and granted his request to be al- 
lowed to sleep in the stable loft nearby and 
it was thus that the tramp was able to detect 
and end the careers of the two burglars or 
murderers, but too late to save the life of 
Mrs. Hughes. He hastened at once to town 
and told his story, which at once started a 
party off to the farm. A doctor accompanied 
them but a glance was sufficient to show that 
the woman and her two assailants had been 
long dead. It had begun to grow light by 
this time and Aunt Nancy returning to get 
breakfast, was summoned in to see if she 
could identify the two negroes. ‘A’nt Nan- 
cy’ looked at the two motionless figures, stoop- 
ed over for a closer view. ‘Befo de Lawd,’ 
she exclaimed, throwing up her hands and 
sinking into a chair. She was at once the 
center of a questioning group. ‘What is it?” 
they demanded, ‘Out with it, as she hesitated, 
‘or it will be worse for you.’ ‘Lor’ Mister,’ 
she exclaimed when she had regained her 
breath, ‘dem ain’t no niggers, dems white 
men.’ Fool,’ they cried, shoving ‘her aside 
roughly. But closer examination proved that 
there was truth in her words. A little soap 
and water not only showed them to be white, 
but white women. 

The first thought.wassuppression ; it would 
never do for these facts to get out. The old 
woman was bound to secrecy by the direst 
threats. Guards were placed around the 
house to keep every one away, until the bod- 
ies could be disposed of. 

Seeing no chance of learning anything 
farther by going to the farm house, I mounted 
my horse and started back to town. When 
I reached there the first man I saw standing 
dejectedly on a corner was the tramp, his 
fame having vanished as suddenly as it had 
come. I paused a moment and he, as if wait- 
ing for an audience, commenced at once to 
talk. He told the story of how a man, im- 
mediately recognized as being one of the 
farmers who had lured Hughes off on the 
*possum hunt,’ crazed with grief had wander- 
ed into town not long before and had shot 
himself near the post office. Being near at 
the time he had been one of the first to reach 
the wounded 1aan and had assisted in carry- 
ing him into the building where he died be- 





fore the ambulance arrived, but not until he 
had made this remarkable confession. 

‘My name is Waring, you all know me, 
Me and my partner Simmons, who is some- 
what of a stranger round here, being desper- 
ately in need of money and knowing that 
Hughes had a large amount, planned to rob 
him. The plan was for us two to get Hughes 
out of the way while the women—our wives, 
were to disguise themselves as. negroes and, 
after frightening Mrs. Hughes away, secure 
the money. This plan we proceeded to carry 
out. There was no intention of murdering 
either Mr. or Mrs. Hughes, but, strange to 
say, some trifling remark made by Hughes 
started a row in the forest and Simmons, in 
a fit of passion, brained him with a pine torch 
that he carried in his hand.’ The two women 
blackened their faces and, arming themselves 
with butcher knives, proceeded to the house. 
Exactly what happened will never be known. 
Whether Mrs. Hughes showed fight and was 
hacked to pieces in the struggle, or whether 
the women in their excitement murdered her 
almost in cold blood no one can tell. Only 
one piercing scream reached the _ tramp. 
Waring, after the incident in the woods, start- 
ed for town, hardly knowing what to do 
and after learning that his wife, caught in 
the act, had been shot dead, and knowing 
that he would be implicated in the murder of 
Hughes, drew his revolver and sent a bullet 
into his brain. 

I went at once to state representative Bil- 
liards and told him the whole story. He was 
very much surprised and went out at once to 
investigate, promising, if he found it to be 
true to give it the widest publicity. 

Next day the papers had the complete story 
but pressure had been brought to bear from 
somewhere and all names were suppressed. 

It turned out afterward that Simmons, af- 
ter he had- murdered Hughes and knowing 
he must leave town, returned for his share of 
the money. Finding the women had not re- 
turned, he made his way cautiously towards 
the house, arriving soon after the tramp had 
left for town to summon help. Seeing the 
three women dead and immediately guessing 
what had happened, he secured the money 
that they had failed to get and vanished. 

Great excitement prevailed in Little Rock 
for awhile, but as the significance of the facts 
dawned upon them, the matter was quietly 
hushed up. 


It was late. We went to the street in 


silence, and in silence separated.” 
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An Interview with W. T. Stead on 


the Race 


Problem 


By MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


| DO not believe in putting a pro- 
tective tariff upon a race which 
has had a good long start and 
lays claim to superiority over 
another, so as to insure this 
supremacy forever and let the 
race which has had hard luck and few chances 
gét along the best it can and take what hap- 
pens to be left.””. Mr. Stead, who is nothing, 
if not original and emphatic, never said any- 
thing with heartier enthusiasm than when he 
expressed this opinion to me in Washington 
a few days ago. It would be hard to find a 
man broader and more generous in his attitude 
toward the dark races of the earth than the 
editor of the English Review of Reviews. 
Since he has the courage of his convictions 
and strong, fearless language at his tongue’s 
end with which to express them, it is de- 
cidedly entertaining and refreshing to hear 
him talk on the subject. I was deeply im- 
pressed with Mr. Stead’s interest in the dark 
races, when I met him in London two years 
ago. As soon, therefore, as he wrote me he 
intended to visit the United States, I deter- 
mined to interview him on the race problem. 
But interviewing Mr. Stead on the race prob- 
lem in London and performing the same feat 
in the United States are two different prop- 
ositions entirely, I was destined to earn, 
when in response to an invitation I called 
upon the distinguished gentleman and his 
wife at their hotel. We had hardly exchanged 
greetings, before a tall, thin, nervous gen- 
tleman appeared, to whom I was introduced 
by Mr. Stead who informed me that he is the 
editor of an American mazagine. Evidently 
divining my intentions the American editor 
dealt my hopes a crushing blow on sight as 
follows. “Mr. Stead and I have divided the 
world between us. He has the eastern hem- 
isphere and I have the western. Mr. Stead 
can say anything he pleases about affairs in 
the eastern, can express himself about prob- 
lems affecting colored people over there or 
talk about anything else, but he must abso- 
lutely refrain from discussing that subject 
here.” “Why, I wouldn’t discuss the race 





problem as it manifests itself in the United 
States for worlds,” quickly interposed, Mr. 
Stead. “That would be exceedingly indeli- 
cate and improper. I couldn’t think of out- 
raging the proprieties to such an extent. 
But surely you will have no object 
tion, if I talk a few minutes with 
Mrs. Terrell about Africans way off in South 
Africa.” My gratitude to Mr. Stead for 
finding a way out of the difficulty was bound- 
less. And having secured from his Ameri- 
can friend a half reluctant consent to this 
arrangement, Mr. and Mrs. Stead and I re- 
tired to their apartment to discuss Africans 
in South Africa, still vowing not to touch the 
race problem in the United States with a 
ten foot pole. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Stead, plung- 
ing into the subject with the directness and 
vim so characteristic of him, “I believe that 
Africans in South Africa and England and 
everywhere else in the world,”—‘except in 
the United States, of course” I injected by 
way of reminder, “should have every possible 
advantage and chance, so as to enable them 
to catch up with their fellows belonging to 
other races more fortunate and advanced. I 
do not believe that a protective tariff should 
be placed upon white people, so as to enable 
them always to keep in the ascendancy. If 
they cannot hold their own without extra 
aids and props, they should occupy the place 
they can hold in a fair and free competition 
with others. If anybody should be shown spe- 
cial consideration and given extra aid, it is the 
representative of an oppressed and heavily 
handicapped race, which receive many kicks, 
but gets few boosts. What impressed me 
most, while I was in the. Transvaal” said Mr. 
Stead, “was that the Boers worried terribly 
about what would become of themselves, if 
Africans were educated and caught up with 
them. They did not express the fear that 
Africans might be inferior to them, but they 
were greatly agitated over the thought that 
the natives might possibly be equal or superior 
to them, if they had a fighting chance. If 
you give these Africans the same educational 
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facilities which we enjoy and open the doors 
of trade to them and admit them to the var- 
ious professions,” the Boers would ask me, 
“what will become of us?” “If you can’t 
hold your own with your superior heredity 
and environment and your splendid oppor- 
tunities, when you are obliged to compete 
with these Africans,” I would tell them, 
“you deserve to fail.” 

“But you would not think of applying this 
doctrine of equal opportunity and equal edu- 
cational facilities to the race problem in the 
United States, would you, Mr. Stead,” I 
inquired. “Perish the thought, said that dis- 
tinguished gentleman. I am simply talking 
about the Africans in South Africa.” “How 
are colored people treated in England? I in- 
quired. “Let us talk about that a bit, for 
England is so much nearer home.” “Well, 
they are usually treated like other human 
beings,” was the quick reply. “Those who 
attend the universities are treated well both 
by the students and the instructors. Sev- 
eral of them have won prizes, you know. A 
number of black men have studied at the 
Inns of Court and have been successful bar- 
risters, in England.” “A few years ago did 
not some colored people from America have 
trouble in one of your hotels?”, I asked. 
“I have never heard of colored people hav- 
ing a disagreeable experience at a London 
hotel but once in my life,” said Mr. Stead. 
“That happened, when some Americans in- 
sisted that the proprietor of a London hotel 
should eject some of their colored countrymen 
who had already registered, had been -as- 
signed rooms and were in the dining room 
taking a meal. But even in that case, the 
Englishman refused to accede to the demands 
of his American guests, who left the hotel in 
consequence. By the way, one of the mem- 
bers of the common council of London is a 
jet black man, who hails from the Trinidad 
Islands, I believe. When I told some of my 
Boer friends about the black barristers we 
have had in England and the black coun- 
cilman from the Marylebone district in 
London, they grew red in the face with ex- 
citement and rage and one of them exclaimed 
hotly, “Conditions like those are enough to 
start a revolution.” 

“What do you think of “Social Equality?” 
I asked. “Social Equality indeed,” repeated 
Mr. Stead in a tone which was half fun and 
half scorn. “There has never been a day in 
my life, when I felt like arrogating to myself 





superiority over any human being. I believe 
that social equality should be divorced from 
race and color just as much as I believe that 
political equality should be separated from 
sex. Whenever I advocated a square deal 
for the natives, the question of social equality 
was invariably sprung by my friends in South 
Africa to confound me and cover me with 
confusion and ‘shame. How would you like 
to have your daughter marry a black man, 
somebody would be sure to ask with a con- 
fidence of tone and a defiance which indi- 
cated plainly they thought they had caught 
me in the meshes of my own heresy and folly, 
at last. Well, I should not want my daugh- 
ter to marry a costermonger for that matter, 
so long as he remained a costermonger and 
nothing more. But if that same costermong- 
er should educate himself and become a cul- 
tured gentleman, I should not have the slight- 
est objection to receiving him as my son-in- 
law. So far as my daughter’s marrying a 
black man is concerned, I doubt very much 
that I should urge her to seek such a mate. 
All other things being equal I believe people 
are happier, when they marry in their own 
social circle and race. But I know a jolly 
lot of black men, I should a jolly sight rather 
have my daughter marry than some white men 
I know.” Let no one forget at this juncture 
that Mr. Stead was not discussing the race 
problem in America. He was still talking 
about the Africans he had met in England 
and South Africa. 

“We have entertained dark people in our 
own home again and again and have been en- 
tertained by them, haven’t we?” ‘This ques- 
tion was addressed to Mrs. Stead who had 
been intensely interested in what her dis- 
tinguished husband had said and had ap- 
proved every sentiment he expreseed ‘Yes 
indeed we have,” came the prompt reply. 
“Do you remember that East Indian of whom 
we were all so fond? (You see, Mrs. Ter- 
rell we have race problems in England. I 
have always felt very keenly the terrible in- 
justice perpetrated upon dark races by the 
white.” 

“Let me tell you about a meeting which 
was held in my office at Mowbray House, 
London, not long ago,” said Mr. Stead. “It 
will interest you, I am sure. Certain repre- 
sentatives of the various dark races, among 
them Japanese, East Indians, Africans and 
others gathered in my office to discuss the 
superiority of the dark races over the white, 
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if you please. And my word for it” said 
Mr. Stead half rising from his chair with 
enthusiasm engendered by the vivid recollec- 
tion with which the events of that meeting 
were recalled, “my word for it, they made out 
a good case against us.” 

“Have you not observed how much greater 
is the friction to day between the white and 
dark races all over the world, wherever they 
come in close contact,, than it. ever was be- 
fore?” “Certainly I have,” replied Mr. 
Stead witha smile. “That is the most hope- 
ful sign of all, I think. The truth of it is, 
the dark races all over the world are pro- 
gressing so rapidly that their white brothers 
are becoming genuinely alarmed. Japan’s 
victory over Russia has done more to prove 
that a dark skin is no more a badge of in- 
feriority and weakness than a white face is a 
sign of superiority and strength than anything 
which has happened in a long time—than 
anything which has ever happened, perhaps. 
No man cares whether a cat is in his room 
or not. But people who are perfectly willing 
to have a cat remain, would protest strongly 
against his presence, if that same cat were 
suddenly metamorphosed into a man. On 
the same principle, white men who but a 
few years could tolerate colored people nicely 
and actually liked some of them, as human 
beings without capacity, without either ambi- 
tion or hope to achieve, can see no good 
thing in their race today, now that they seem 
to be throwing off their lethargy and demon- 
strating beyond a peradventure of doubt that 
they possess intellectual capacity of a high 
order and can achieve brilliantly, when given 
half a chance. I want to repeat what I 
have already said. I believe the friction be- 
tween the white and dark faces today is 
caused more by the fear which white people 
entertain that the dark races of the earth may 
eventually overtake and outstrip them than 
by what some people call “the natural antip- 
athy” which exists between a fair skin and 
a black one.” Of course,” I reminded Mr. 
Stead again, for fear he might forget it, 
“You are not discussing the race problem in 
this country at all. You are still expatiating 
upon the African in South Africa or the 
Ethiopians in England or Madagascar or any- 
where else they happen to be in evidence ex- 
cept in the United States.” ‘That is cor- 
rect” replied Mt. Stead, while his steel blue 
eyes fairly danced with the humor of the 


situation. Then Mr. and Mrs. Stead and I 
laughed outright. 

“You have travelled in Africa extensively,” 
I said. ‘Please tell me something about the 
morality of African men.” “That I will,” 
was the hearty response. ‘Assaults upon 
white women by native men practically never 
occur in Africa. This is all the more strik- 
ing, because the African men do much of 
the housework for Englishmen and Euro- 
peans. They nurse the children, play the role 
of chambermaid and thus come into the closest 
possible contact with white women, and yet 
one almost never hears of assaults upon them 
by the natives.” I did not have the courage 
to interrogate Mr. Stead on the attitude of 
the white foreigners who go to Africa to- 
ward the native women. “In Africa,” con- 
tinued Mr. Stead, “the natives do nearly 
all the menial work, while the whites shun 
it. The white man’s attitude toward manual 
labor in Africa is the white man’s curse. I 
once told a native that there are few, very 
few Africans in England. ‘Who in the world 
does the work in England then,’ he inquired 
in great surprise. When the men of a sub- 
ject race do all the manual labor, it nearly 
always happens that the dominant race looks 
down upon work and scorns those who per- 
form it. The same condition exists, when 
one sex does all the drudgery. Among races 
and tribes in which women do all the hard 
work, while the men hunt and fish, women 
are regarded but little more than beasts of 
burden. The white male has only one point 
of superiority over his colored brother, but he 
has two points over the colored women, be- 
cause of the position which all women occupy. 
His face is white and he is a man with all 
the power and privilege possessed by him be- 
cause of his sex. For this reason, it is all 
the more difficult for colored women to se- 
cure the respect and consideration from white 
men which they deserve and should receive.” 
“Remember now, you are still talking about 
Africans in South Africa. You are not re- 
ferring to conditions in the United States.” 
“To be sure,” he replied, “I would not have 
you apply anything I have said to the status 
of colored women in the United States for 
a farm.” 


“It is sometimes claimed that Africans are 
innately inferior to the white races, because 
they have contributed so little to the civiliza- 
tion of the world,” I said. ‘““There isn’t much 
in that,” replied Mr. stead. “Egypt was the 
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cradle of civilization, was it not? To be sure 
it is claimed that Egyptians are not classed as 


. Africans, as that word is generally used. But 


nobody knows how close was the connection 
between the Ethiopians and Egyptians. Be- 
sides, you must remember that Africa is 


Africa. There are many things which affect , 


the progress of a people. The climate for in- 
stance. If Africans had lived in Europe and 
Europeans had been indigenous to African 
soil, I doubt very much indeed that the white 
men would have done any more in Africa than 
have the Africans themselves. As it is, Euro- 
peans have not done so well in Africa. Have 
you read General Butler’s book? He claims 
that Africa will always be the black man’s 
continent. He says the existence of a certain 
kind of mosquito alone will make it impossi- 
ble for the white man to thrive, if he can live 
at all, in Africa. According to General But- 
ler this particular mosquito first bites a black 
child which is not at all injured by the kiss 
and then bites a white man who dies.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Stead were very much amused at 
General Butler’s discovery and deduction,— 
“Who knows,” queried Mr. Stead, “but there 
may be something in it. Even a mosquito may 
have a great deal to do with the civilization of 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


the eountry.” Just then a knock was heard, 
the door opened and in walked the editor, who 
took upon himself the delightful task of es- 
corting Mr. Stead around and advising him 
what not to discuss. My doom was sealed, [ 
knew, and I accepted my fate with philosoph- 
ical resignation. “You did not mind my tell- 
ing Mr. Stead he must not discuss the race 
problem, did you Mrs. Terrell?” coolly in- 
quired the Editor. “Certainly I did,” I re- 
plied, following the example set by the Father 
of his Country. Then the editor launched 
forth upon such a tirade about malicious news- 
paper people, who violate all the properties 
and outrage good taste and lack everything 
which resembles prudence and common sense 
that the pain of bidding Mr. Stead good bye 
was considerably lessened, so overcome was I 
with confusion and shame at the terrible’ ar- 
raignment which the editor made and crushed 
with the knowledge of my sins. I did not re- 
gret my temerity, however, and was glad I 
succeeded in securing the great and brilliant 
and generous-hearted Stead’s opinion of Afri- 
cans in South Africa, if he was not permitted 
by his literary mentor to discuss the race prob- 
lem in the United States. 


DR. C V. ROMAN, Oculist and 
Aurist. 


(Post Graduate C. L.N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT. 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientifio- 
ally adjusted. 





Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Me. L. C. FARRAR, of Cuartgston, W. Va. 


Mr. Farrar is one of our best agents and one of our most enthusiastic 


admirers. In a splendid letter to us he writes: 


“T shall make a special effort for July to get you 100 new subscribers. I 
want to see you grow great and powerful. Your magazine makes thousands 
of us one. Without such oneness, we can never hope to become anything more 
than dust in the path of civilization. “1 am with you to help you push your cir- 


culation up to 100,000.” 
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Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway 
Surety and Mining Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - $200,000 


Divided into Two Hundred Thousand 
Shares of One Dollar Each. 


OFFICERS 





President, - - R. R. Rospinson 
Secretary, - - Roy P. LANcasSTER 
Treasurer, - - - Joun A, Lyons 


Stock for sale at $1.00 per share (par value). This 
company proposes to d and operate a street rail- 
way in Jacksonville, Fla., and its suburbs. 

& Also tofinstall and pay for a 20-horsepower stamp 
mill on their mining propertv in Pima County, An- 
zona. 

_Our mines are already in operation and are actually 
yielding per ton: Gold, $20.00; Silver, $56.00; Cop- 
per, $48.00 to $5000; Lead and other metals in 
large qu antities. 


Only a limited amount of stock for sale to readers 
of this magazine. Buy at once and have a 


LIFE INCOME 


Write for full information. Agents wanted. 


















LOOK HERE 
AGENTS <2~ MAKE MONEY 


JUST ISSVED. 
A Book of Beautiful Poems. Neatly bound, 
with gold engravings. 110 pages, suitable 
for School Closing and Rhetoricals. Only 
ONE DOLLAR 
postpaid. Agents allowed very large com- 
mission. Write to-day. 
B. F. COFFIN 


Sth and Gaines Street. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





Dr. Sadie F.. Porter’s 
GREAT MA@IC REMEDIES 
$500 REWARD ¥..2.f eens eet one 


will accomplish the cures as they are represented. 


I- you desire to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 
Sadie F. Porter, 
who works direct- 
ly with the blood. 
Yhen the blood is 
pure there is no 
possibility of bod- 
ily suffering. 
Lemoleone, the 
Great Magic Blood 
and Nerve Tonic, 
posites the blood, 
uilds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, meh SUEY Ca- 
tarrh, ilious 
Headache, Indi- 
tion, Piles, 
iseases of the 
Heart, Rheuma- 
tism, Cancer, Tu- 
mor, Epileptic 
Fits and other dis- 
eases too numer- 
.50 ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 
369 SEAL STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Lemoleone per bottle.. $1.00 
Hair Grower............_.50 














MAKES THE SKIN CLEAR. 


DR. FRED PALMER'S 


Skin @hitener 


IS AN IDEAL FACE BLEACH 


Perfectly cleansing and whitening the skin, 
removing pimples, blemishes, etc., and keep- 
ing the skin soft, velvety and in healthy con- 
dition. PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
SOLD ONLY BY 
JACOBS PHARMACY 


6-8-10 Marietta St. -*- 23 Whitehall St. 
ATLANTA, GA, 




















LAMBERT’S “tories” BURNER 


Gives one-sixth more light than any on the market and 

fits any lamp. Only 50 cents by mail. Forbes improved 

Fruit Jar-Wrench outfit 40 cents. Mend-a-Rip only 65 

cents. Many other novelties. 

DELTA NEWS NOVELTY CO., Taniel Braxton, Mgr. 
ox 91 Covington, Virginia 














Every woman wants it. No burnt kettle bottom. Sells like 
hot cakes. Gold mine for agents. Sample 15c. Box 275, 
Dept. C. Spartanburg, S. C 





y= August number of THE VOICE 
will be one of the finest numbers we 
have ever published. 
be cure of a copy. 


Order in advance and 


PLEASE MENTION THE VOICE WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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ALEX ANDE 








AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 





great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the world, you 
should read Alexander’s Magazine. It is the most conserva- 
tive monthly publication issued at the present time in the interest of 
the Race. Its treatment of the Negro Problem is fair and its contri- 
butors are among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
Alexander's Magazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our lim- 
ited-acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race development 
as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription price is 
but One Dollar a year, single copy Ten Cents. Send in your sub- 
scription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE - BOSTON, MASS.. U.S. A. 


- OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements of the 
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A National Negro Fair 
To Be Heldin MOBILE, ALABAMA | 
During the Autumn of 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 | 


EXHIBITS WANTED FROM ALL PARTS OF AMERICA 

The Fair Association is capitalized at Forty Thousand Dollars 
with privilege of further capitalization if necessary. Thirty acres 
of land on railroad and street car lines, near the city limits. have 
been secured as the site for the Fair. $25,000 worth of stock 
for sale at $5 per share. For further information address 


REV. H. N. NEWSOME, President and Gen’! Manager 


SSS DAUPHIN STREET, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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LIBERAL COMMISSION OFFERED 





THE VOICE ADVERTISER 


The Voice Company 


\At last our books are open for the sale of 
stock! 
_ In April THe Voice Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Illnois with a Capital stock of $20,coo 
FULLY PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

The stock is divided into 2,0co shares at 
$10.00 a share, and we have placed 1,000 
shares on the market at that figure. 

Act upon our suggestion and secure 
some of THE Voice Company stock while 
you may. It will be the first step towards 
a profitable investment for you. 

There is an immense field of opportunity 
open before the new company. 

First and foremost is the fact that THE 
VoIcE (magazine) with its 15,000 sub- 
scribers is one of its assets. No periodical 
in America has had a more rapid growth 
in influence than this magazine. It is 
the pride of the Negro race. And more; 
it is the pride of a large and growing class 
of white people. In order that the ideas 
of truth and justice and manhood might 
be constantly circulated among our people 
THE VOICE came into existence. It has 
justfied its advent. 


J. MAX BARBER. President-Treas_ 
W. P.. HAMILTON. Secretary. 


Second, we have gone into the publishing 
business on a large scale. We are pre- 
pared to sell almost any kind of a book 
from a pocket dictionary to a famfly Bible. 
Few businesses pay better than the book- 
sellers’ business. 

Third, we do not’only give employment to 
a large number of Negro boys and girls 
here in the general office; we employ hun- 
dreds of struggling school boys and girls 
all over the country as book and magazine 
agents. 

Thus you have an investment opportun- 
ity, a sentiment-shaping opportunity and 
an opportunity to made positions for strug- 
gling boys and girls. 

The men connected with our new com- 
pany are men of great discretion and busi- 
ness judgment. They say that with 
prompt and proper support we can make 
this the greatest corporation the race has. 
Make your money serve the cause of justice 
while it brings you a handsome income. 
Now is the time to write. Address Max 
BARBER, President, The Voice Company. 
415 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








Pearls is Prose = Poetry 


By William H. Shackelford. 


A superfine collection of essays 
and poems, dedicated to the boys 
and girls of the Negro race. 


PRICE, Postpaid, S35 CENTS 


Agents wanted everywhere 


WRITE, PEARLS, BOX 21 
GREENSBORO, ALA. 


PICTURE ENLARGING 


Want a picture enlarged? Don’t pay $25 for a high- 
gtade water color portrait when we will make you 
one, 16x20 and frame in five-inch gold frame for 
only 25 cénts and a. few moments pleasant work. 
Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 


_THE BUFFINGTON ART CO., Cardiff, Alabama 























ADIES. WE have something that 
L every Lady in the !and needs 
and will buy, if shown. We want a 


representative in every city. Good in- 


come. Write tor particulars. 


ADDRESS: J. M. ARBUCKLE, 
262 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Shorthand » Mail 


You can master it at your own home. If 
you wish to become a stenographer and re- 
ceive better salary as others are doing, grasp 
this opportunity. Instruction thorough, easy 
system, terms reasonable. Enclose stamp for 


reply. . j 
R. E. SANDERS 


414 North 3rd Street. Richmond, Va. 




















Do you want reliable statistics on the progress of the 
American Negro?. The best thing we know is ‘The Negro 
in Revelation, in History and in Citzenship.” Write The 
Voice Company. 


PLEASE MENTION THE VOICE WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVERTISERS 
































A Great Opportunity 


Business considerations aside, Opportunity is knocking at the door of the man who really wants 
to help to shape sentiment in the right direction on the race question. Probably never again will 
the opportunity come to you when you can do so much good with such a small amount of money. The 
circulation of Tue Voice is growing faster than our financial ability to take care of it. If you approve 
of our policy, you must desire to see our circulation pushed up to a million. Every dollar invested with 
os — us to hire a stronger and better force of workers to help us put THE Voice into every home in 
the land. 

_ _ The time is ripe for a hard-hitting unsparing campaign of opposition to the encroachments of race 
prejudice. We must strike hard right now, or the American mind will settle down in the rut where class 
doctrines will be tolerated. How much will you give to help carry on this unsparing onslaught against 
race discriminations? You cannot carry on the battle yourself, perhaps. You are so situated that you 
individually must be silent. How much is it worth to you and your children to see this nation shake 
off her moral apathy and recognize a man on his merits? Twenty dollars? Thirty? One Hundred? 
Then give and invest at the same time. 


A Gigantic Conspiracy 


That the pen is mightier than the sword but few will deny. Nobody knows this better than the 
tyrannical white South. Recently a prominent Southerner addressing a graduating class of young white 
men, said: ‘Young men, if you want to be patriotic to your section, if you want to do your duty to the 
South, go North and get on the Northern newspaper staffs and help to change sentiment towards the 
Negro in that section.” The Associated Press has already been turned over to the South. Already many 
large Northern newspapers are edited by Southerners. Watch the local columns. Do you see how differ- 
ently reporters speak of Negroes now from the way they used to speak? There is a Gigantic Conspiracy 
afoot to turn public sentiment in the North against the Negro and the South is at the head of that con- 
spiracy. Our people are becoming dimly aware of the value of the press to a cause. We must reach 
the mind of the American people. We must counteract that mischievous influence Negro-haters are 
setting up in the land. To do this we must maintain an organ which commands respect before the 
reading world. THe Voice has a large circulation among the white people of America. 


The Magazine With a Purpose 


THE VOICE is a magazine with a purpose back of it. And that purpose is not merely to entertain 
and instruct the public. It openly avows itself to be a sentiment-shaping periodical. It is devoted to the 
unraveling of the snarl of the Color Problem and is published to the end that justice may prevail in the 
land, that lawlessness and bigotry may be wiped out and that the fetish of cclor prejudice may pass away 
forever. 


Our History 


Tue Vorce was launched in Atlanta, Ga., more than three years ago. It came in the very niche 
of time. Public opinion was rapidly turning against the American Negro. The white press had very 
industriously circulated many mean misrepresentations of the colored people and the other sections of 
the country had gradually changed their attitude of friendliness to the Negro to that of acquiescence in 
Southern infamies. The meantime the Negro himself had no organ or periodical which could contradict 
these false charges in such a way that the contradictions would command respect and arrest public atten- 
tion. To that end came the Voice into existence. Its 50,000 readers, ranging from members of the 
United States Senate down to the commonest laborer, will attest to the fact that we have helped very 
materially in changing opinion and in puncturing some hoary falsehoods. 

During the last three years we have published a greater number of high-class articles on the Amer- 
ican race problem than were ever published in any American magazine. We have introduced to the 
public more Negro writers with literary ability than any other magazine has ever introduced to the pub- 
lic. We have acquainted the Negro race with itself, with its own marvellous prosperity and with the new 
movement afoot whereby the freedom of the race was being marketed for a paltry mess of pottage. We 
have awakened the race to the seriousness of the situation. More than that, we have discovered for the 
race more real, genuine white friends than any other magazine in America. And we have also exposed 
more white and black frauds and hypocrites. 

We were driven out of Atlanta because of our stand for the colored people; and that is why we 


are in Chicago. 
FINALLY 


We want you to take some stock in our concern. You individually, we are talking to. We want 
you to become interested in us in every way, to identify yourself with this movement to circulate righteous 
ideas. You ought to help to keep us from being financially cramped, so that we can spread and push 
the fight. What say you? If you can’t take stock, go out and persuade your neighbor. But in order to 
really persuade — neighbor you yourself ought to do something. Address, THe PresipENT, THE 
Voice Co., 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














A MILLION WILL BE SOLD! 


The Newest Thing In The Publishing W orld. 








101 PROMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 


A group picture 20x28 inches of 101 of the most prominent Colored People. A 
picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 


Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH (tT 
it is Within The Reach OF All. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send 15 cents at once for canvassing outfit. Be 
first in your section and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


A. N. JENKINS & CO., 920 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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